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The issue joined in 
Ohio between Sena- 
tor Foraker and the 
friends of Secretary Taft indicates that 
the country will have two opportunities 
to pass on the question whether the 
Federal Government shall exercise any 
supervision and control over the railways 
or not. Senator Foraker is a candidate 
in that State for re-election to the United 
States Senate. He is also a candidate 
for the Republican nomination to the 
Presidency. He is probably the ablest, 
he is certainly the most open and the 
most distinguished, of the anti-Roosevelt 
Republicans. Ina published statement to 
the public he has offered a characteristic 
challenge to the Roosevelt Republicans 
of Ohio. It is said (how correct the 
report we do not know) that this chal- 
lenge followed his proposal to support 
Secretary Taft’s candidacy for the Presi- 
dency if Secretary Taft would support 
his candidacy for the Senate, and Sec- 
retary Taft refused to make any bar- 
gain or enter into any alliance. The 
report is reasonable, since refusal to 
make political bargains has always been 
characteristic of Secretary Taft. Sena- 
tor Foraker’s challenge is as follows: 


The Ohio 
Primary Campaign 


I do not want any political honors from 
the Republicans of Ohio without their hearty 
approval. In order that there may be no 
doubt as to their preferences, I shall at the 
proper time request the Republican State 
Central Committee to issue a call fora Re- 
publican State convention, to be composed of 
delegates elected by the Republicans of the 
State at duly authorized primary elections, 
lor the purpose not only of nominating can- 
didates for State offices to be voted for at 

ir next State election, but also to determine 
the preference of the Republicans of Ohio 
is to candidates for United States Senator 
and for President. 

To this challenge Secretary Taft has 
made no reply. He has gone off to Cuba 
to attend to his duties and the Nation’s 
nterests there, leaving Ohio politics to 


Ohio politicians. But the challenge has 
been accepted by Secretary Taft’s brother, 
an Ohio editor, in the following terms: 

Senator Foraker’s statement indicates 
that he is running for the Presidency and 
for the Senatorship. The friends of Secre- 
tary Taft are urging him for the Presidency. 
As the Senator has included the two offices 
in this primary contest, Secretary Taft’s 
friends accept the proposition and will make 
ita distinct contest—Taft for the Presidency 
or Senatorship, or Foraker for the Presi- 
dency or Senatorship. 


If the surmise of the New York Times 
correspondent is correct, and Senator 
Foraker expected to divide the forces 
opposed to him by offering himself as an 
alternative candidate for two .offices, 
while his opponents would have Mr. 
Burton for their Senatorial candidate and 
Mr. Taft for their Presidential candidate, 
a condition which would give good 
opportunities for trading, he has been 
disappointed. Both men are put in the 
running for both offices, and trading is 
out of the question. And it is certain 
that such a primary election will crystal- 
lize the Roosevelt and anti-Roosevelt 
sentiment in all the States, with a great 
probability that Secretary Taft will be 
the leading candidate on the one side 
and Senator Foraker on the other. 


. ® 


The issue thus joined 
is not a merely per- 
sonal one. It is avery 
clear issue between two conflicting poli- 
cies. Secretary Taft is known to have 
been the President’s constitutional ad- 
viser during the entire development of 
his railway policy, to believe in both 
the constitutionality and the expedi- 
ency of railway rate regulation by the 
Federal Government, to have advised 
that under the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court the Congress may not only 
regulate the rates, but, within certain 
773-775 


A Forecast of the 
National Issue 











defined limits, may delegate the power 
to determine whether any given rate is 
according to the standard which Con- 
gress has prescribed. He is known also 
to be a conservative rather than a radi- 
cal advocate of that view, and to have 
favored providing in the bill for the 
possibility of a review by the courts of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission’s 
decisions. Senator Foraker, on the other 
hand, in his speech of last March took 
ground against the railway rate regula- 
tion bill in its entirety. He recognized 
the injustice of discriminations, whether 
between individuals or between localities, 
but maintained that the existing law 
afforded sufficient protection against such 
injustice. And he claimed that any 
attempt by Congress to regulate the rates 
charged by the railways was unconstitu- 
tional and would be held to be so by the 
United States Supreme Court. Of all 
the opponents of the railway policy of 
the President he is the most pronounced, 
and is therefore the logical candidate for 
all those who believe in leaving the rail- 
ways without governmental supervision. 
Secretary Taft, on the other hand, is the 
most natural candidate of those whodesire 
to see the Presidential policy maintained. 
Whichever of these candidates carries 
Ohio will stand a very good chance of 
carrying the National Convention, and 
failing in that will be morally sure to 
represent Ohio in the Senate. If Senator 
Foraker should secure the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency, the issue 
two years from now will be between 
governmental regulation and perhaps 
tariff revision, represented by some 
Democratic candidate, and a return to 
the old policy of /aissez faire represented 
by Mr. Foraker. If Secretary Taft 
should be nominated, the question before 
the country would be, Into whose hands 
will the country intrust tariff revision and 
governmental regulation of railways ? 
since Mr. Taft is known to believe in both, 
and represents those Republicans who 
believe in both. It is for these reasons 
that we say that the issue joined in Ohio 
between Senator Foraker and the friends 
of Secretary Taft indicates that the coun- 
try will have two opportunities to pass 
on the question whether the Federal 
Government shall exercise any supervis- 
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ion and control over the railways or not: 
first, an opportunity within the Republi- 
can party, and then, should railway rate 
regulation be defeated there, a second 
opportunity in the general Presidential 
election upon the issue joined between 
the Republican and the Democratic 
parties. 
& 
She Maer Ted Atter numerous 
Trial delays and legal 
skirmishes it ap- 
pears probable that Moyer, Haywood, 
and Pettibone, officials of the Westeri 
Federation of Miners accused of com- 
plicity in the murder of former Governor 
Steunenberg, of Idaho, will be tried 
next month. ‘The petition of the pris- 
oners for a change of venue on the 
ground of prejudice was denied, and 
Boise was named as the city in which 
the trial will take place. Interest in this 
trial has been intensified recently, partly 
through the agitation of friends of the 
accused, and partly through the trial at 
Wallace, Idaho, a short time ago, of 
Steve Adams, supposed to be a member 
of the “inner circle” of the Western 
Federation of Miners. Adams was tried 
for the murder of Fred Tyler, a “claim 
jumper” in Shoshone County, in 1905. 
The trial, which resulted in a disagree- 
ment, was the result of a confession 
made by Adams while confined in a 
penitentiary at Boise with Harry Orchard. 
Orchard is the man who confessed to 
placing the bomb which killed Steu- 
nenberg, and in his confession impli- 
cated Adams, as well as Moyer, Hay- 
wood, and Pettibone. In another part 
of this issue of The Outlook is an article 
dealing with the assassination of Steu- 
nenberg, and giving an account of the 
arrest of the accused men and the sub- 
sequent efforts made by them to regain 
their liberty. ‘The article was written 
before Adams was brought totrial. The 


general line of defense to be used in the * 


coming trial was partly disclosed during 
the hearing of the Adams case. On 
the witness-stand Adams testified that 
the confession he made while in Boise 
penitentiary was obtained from him by 
detectives and State officials on the 
promise of immunity from punishment 
if he would only corroborate the confes- 
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sion of Orchard and help convict Moyer, 
Haywood, and Pettibone. He testified 
that Warden Whitney said to him, 
+ You are a good fellow, and if you do 
right by the State the State will do 
right by you.” He declared that when 
he was arrested by the sheriff of Sho- 
shone County on orders from Governor 
Gooding, the sheriff said to him, “I 
have got inside information that if you 
tell what you know you will come out all 
right.” Detective McParland, who ob- 
tained the confession from both Orchard 
and Adams, testified on the stand that 
he plied Adams with drinks and good 
cigars and that when he was “ mellow ” 
the confession was obtained. Adams 
on the witness-stand swore that the con- 
fession was untrue, and that he only par- 
tially knew the contents of the document 
when he signed it. The trial of Adams 
is interesting only because of its bearing 
on the more important trial. The de- 
fense tried to prove an alibi, and wit- 
nesses were produced who swore that 
Adams was distant from the scene of 
the murder on the date when the State 
alleged it was committed. After the 
defense had been heard the State asked 
p:rmission to recall its chief witness to 
fix more definitely the date of the mur- 
der. The defense objected, and was sus- 
tained by the court, thus strengthening 
the alibi of Adams. The jury divided 
evenly, six standing for conviction and 
six for acquittal at the end of thirty-six 
hours’ deliberation. ‘The attorneys who 
defended Adams are the same retained 
in the other case, and they declare that 
the evidence in the Adams trial tended 
to prove their contention that a con- 
spiracy exists on the part of the State 
officials and mine-owners to send Moyer, 
liaywood, and Pettibone to the gallows, 
guilty or innocent. The legal proceed- 
ings taken on behalf of the accused men 
since their arrest in February, 1906, have 
cost the Western Federation of Miners 
about $65,900, and the trial has not yet 
begun. ‘The Legislature of Idaho ap- 
propriated $50,000 to bring to justice 
the murderers of Steunenberg. ‘This 
action of the State makes it certain that 
a great legal battle will be fought to 
esiablish the guilt or innocence of the 
accused men, 


WEEK 777 
Labor conditions on 
railways west of Chi- 
cago became suddenly 
acute last week. The employees de- 
manded an increase of wages and a 
decrease of hours; the companies felt 
themselves unable to grant the demands. 
The employees, through their organiza- 
tions, then threatened a strike which 
would tie up at least fifty thousand miles 
of railway—an action which, at a time 
when transportation facilities are already 
glaringly inadequate, would bring disas- 
ter to the railways and to the public, and 
involve the wages of a great army of men. 
The railway managers asked the Federal 
Government that the arbitration law 
passed in 1898 be enforced to prevent 
the strike, if possible. This act provides 
means for settling disputes between 
common carriers and their employees on 
request of one of the parties. As ap- 
plied to the present situation, the law 
provides that the railways may ask Mr. 
Knapp, Chairman of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, and Dr. Neill, 
Commissioner of Labor in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, to “ use 
their best efforts by mediation and con- 
ciliation” between the employers and 
the employees amicably to settle the 
dispute. If these officers fail in the 
task, then the act provides that the com- 
mon carrier and the organization of 
strikers may each appoint an arbiter, and 
the two select a third; if they cannot 
agree on a third, Chairman Knapp and 
Dr. Neill shall select the third, and the 
decision of this commission so formed 
shall be “ valid and binding,” and shall 
have the effect of a bill of exceptions 
when filed in the United States Circuit 
Court in the district where the contro- 
versy arose or where the arbitration is 
entered into, and shall be final for both 
sides unless set aside for error of law 
apparent in the record. Both sides 
must faithfully execute the award; em- 
ployees dissatisfied with it may not 
quit the service of their employer before 
three months after the award has been 
made without giving thirty days’ notice 
of their intention; nor may the em- 
ployer, dissatisfied with the award, dis- 
miss employees before the expiration 
of three months without giving thirty. 


A Threatened 
Railway Strike 
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days’ notice. If not thus set aside, the 
awards continue in force for a year, and 
no new arbitration upon the same sub- 
ject between “ the same employer and 
the same class of employees” may be 
had until the expiration of ayear. This 
law has been on the statute-books almost 
a decade. It was first invoked by the 
Southern Pacific Railway Company on 
the occasion of the Texas strike; a few 
weeks ago it was again invoked by the 
same company when confronted with 
demands from telegraphers which threat- 
ened to tie up the entire system. ‘The 
arbitrators are now in session in San 
Francisco, trying to settle the dispute. 
It is interesting to note that all the ap- 
peals which have been made invoking 
this law have come from the managers 
of the railways involved in the various 
controversies. 


& 


A Victory for An important decis- 
the Great Northern \0n favorably affect- 
Railway ing the Great North- 

ern Railway and 

unfavorably affecting the movement in 
several States to regulate railways by 
State commissions has just been unani- 
mously made by the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota. As reported very fully a 
month ago in these pages, the Attorney- 
General of Minnesota sought to enjoin 
the Great Northern from issuing $60,- 
000,000 of additional stock, on the ground 
that the law explicitly directed that such 
an issue could be made only with the 
consent of the State Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission. Under the statute 
the railway was required to file its appli- 
cation with the Commission showing the 
necessity for the additional capital, and 
stating in detail the purposes for which 
the proceeds were to be used. The 
Great Northern declined to comply with 
these conditions, and the Commission 
refused its consent for the issuance of 
the stock. The County Court sustained 
the Attorney-General; the Supreme Court 
of the State has reversed that decision, 
and, all the judges concurring, declares 
that the statute giving the Railroad Com- 
mission the power thus to regulate the 
capitalization of railways is unconstitu- 
tional. ‘The Legislature, says the Court, 


may by statute impose the “terms, con- 
ditions, and limitations” under which 
new railway capital may-be issued; it 
may create a commission to find the facts 
and to determine whether the new stock 
is issued in conformity to the statute ; 
but it may not delegate to a commission 
what is. really the legislative power of 
determining the “ terms, limitations, and 
conditions.” ‘That is to say, the Legis- 
lature may enact in statute that no new 
capital may be issued by a railway cor- 
poration of the State for the purpose of 
buying the stock of another railway 
corporation, but it may not leave to 
the Commission the discretion of deter- 
mining whether such a use of new capital 
is advantageous to the State and may be 
permitted, or disadvantageous and for 
bidden. Such a unanimous decision of 
such a court is not to be treated lightly, 
and is distinctly an important victory for 
the Great Northern Railway. We shall 
not, however, consider the principle set- 
tled that a legislature may not by statute 
make the approval of a specially created 
board of experts one of the constitutiona! 
“terms, conditions, and limitations” of 
the issuance of capital until the Minne- 
sota decision has been reviewed and 
confirmed by other courts—possibly ulti- 
mately by the United States Supreme 
Court. Should this position of the 
Minnesota court be sustained in other 
States or by the United States Supreme 
Court, the growing and, we believe, on 
the whole the wholesome tendency to 
exercise government regulation of publ{# 
utilities through small boards of experts 
would be definitely checked. 


one 
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Of the two oratorios 
which were performed 
by the Oratorio Society under the direc- 
tion of the composer, Sir Edward Elgar, 
in New York, on the 19th and 26th of 
March, “ The Apostles ” had been heard 
before in that city, and had been con- 
ducted by the composer at Cincinnati. 
Some account of it was given in The 
Outlook on both occasions. It is enough 
here to recall that it deals with the calling 
of the Apostles, their association with 
their Master and their testing at the tim: 
of his death, that it is the presentation o/ 


“The Kingdom’’ 
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the subject in a dramatic form, and that 
it not only utilizes a great chorus, solo 
voices, and full modern orchestra, but 
also adapts to the oratorio in many 
respects the form and devices which 
Wagner established for the opera or 
music-drama, ‘The Kingdom” is the 
second in what may be called a cycle of 
oratorios on the same subject. It begins 
where “The Apostles” ends. Its central 
event is Pentecost. ‘The hearer who lis- 
tens sympathetically will seem to be shar- 
ing the meditations and emotions of a 
devout Catholic who, divesting his mind 
of the externals of ecclesiasticism, is con- 
templating. in the light of ecclesiastical 
teaching and tradition, the origins of. the 
Church. The words supply, as it were, 
the framework of thought. ‘The music 
creates the atmosphere of feeling. At 
times the emotion is dramatic. In “The 
\postles” this dramatic element is, so 
to speak, visualized. ‘The voice of Judas, 
for instance, utters his remorse while the 
temple chorus is heard singing one of 
the imprecatory psalms; and as he 
thinks on what he has done, his despair 
is molded by the psalm he hears. In 
“The Kingdom,” on the other hand, the 
dramatic element is, so to speak, more 
subjective. For example, when Peter, 
addressing the multitude, declares, “Let 
all the house of Israel know assuredly 
that God hath made him both Lord and 
Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified,” 
there is borne upon the voices of the 
chorus the sentence, “ His blood be on 
us and on our children,” and upon a 
solitary voice the words of Christ bidding 
the daughters of Jerusalem to weep not 
for themselves but for their children. It 
is as if the words of Peter had awakened 
in the multitude, or rather as if the 
devout contemplator of the scene would 
recall to the multitude, the bitter, reck- 
less words of the mob and the warning 
of its victim. There is in this case no 
pictured external reality—as in the case 
of the temple choir; the voices are but a 
memory ; the dramatic contrast is wholly 
within the mind. Another instance 
nay be cited. When the Apostles in 
prison recall that Jesus had said that 
some of his disciples would be crucified, 
the orchestra sounds the chords associ- 
ated with Peter, thus calling to mind thes 
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Church tradition that Peter’s death was 
by crucifixion. The music of “The 
Kingdom ” is, as it should be, formed 
largely out of the same thematic material 
as that of its predecessor. It is, as is 
befitting the character of the oratorio, 
more contemplative. Yet contrasts 
abound. At times there is but a thread 
of sound, at times a veritable web of 
beauty. At the close of each perform- 
ance Sir Edward was enthusiastically 
recalled three or four times. As at the 
performance of Pierné’s great work, 
‘* The Children’s Crusade,” the audience 
was not as large as it ought to have 
been. ‘The people accustomed to attend 
musical performances in New York have 
lately been engrossed’ in the relative 
merits of various orchestral conductors, 
and in the contest between rival opera 
impresarios and their cohorts of singers. 
It seems as if they were more concerned 
about the personality of performers than 
absorbed in the music produced. Never- 
theless, both audiences were large. 

& 

This is the third time 
that Sir Edward Elgar 
has visited the United 
States. The first time he came to re- 
ceive an honorary degree from Yale ; the 
second time he came to conduct certain 
of his own compositions at the Cin- 
cinnati May Music Festival. It is Sir 
Edward Elgar’s distinction that he has 
interested the musical public of all 
the world in English music. Now, 
beside d’Indy and Debussy of France, 
Strauss, Reger, and Mahler of Germany, 
3oito and Puccini of Italy, England 
can rightfully place Sir Edward Elgar. 
It has been said that Sir Edward is 
the first great composer that England 
has produced since Purcell, who lived in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
Of his compositions Professor Edward 
Dickinson, in his admirable volume “The 
Study of the History of Music,” writes 
that they “ indicate a technical knowledge 
of the highest order in counterpoint and 
orchestration, as well as a prolific vein 
of melody.” Yet instruction in the tech- 
nique of composition Sir Edward prac- 
tically never received. ‘The son of the 
organist of St. George’s Roman Catholie 


Sir Edward Elgar’s 
Music 
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Church in Worcester, he obtained his 
knowledge of the theory of music inci- 
dentally to its practice. There have been 
other composers who have, like him, owed 
their mastery of their medium less to 
books and teachers than to practical 
experience with instruments and voices. 
As to his vein of melody, there are critics 
whg:have not discovered it. One news- 
papér writer, for instance, describes his 
oratorio “ The Apostles ” as marked by 
“hopeless dullness” and “ unutterable 
insipidity,” and Sir Edward himself as 
near the front in the competition for “ un- 
melodiousness.”’ Each to his taste. There 
are hearers of Elgar’s music, on the other 
hand, who find themselves haunted by 
his themes, and who feel in his music 
that indescribable something that marks 
it as his and no one else’s—the expres- 
sion, as it were, of a musical personality. 
In any case it is clear that the music of 
Sir Edward Elgar, though it elicits all 
sorts of comments, arouses anything but 
indifference. 


2] 


The man _ whose 
musical composi- 
tions have been the 
subject of world-wide discussion and 
even controversy is temperamentally at 
the farthest remove from the sensational- 
ist. He has no love for publicity. One 
can well imagine his desire to work in 
retirement and offer the product of his 
pen to such as wiil hear. On the other 
hand, he is not beset by that form of 
vanity which drives some men from their 
fellows and makes them conspicuous by 
their seclusion. He is a man of very 
definite and decided views, whether they 
concern English politics or his own art. 
In spite of the apparently revolutionary 
character of some of his compositions, 
he is of conservative temper. He has 
no philosophy of music to expound, no 
musical prophecy to utter. In spite of 
his success in creating descriptive music, 
he does not belong among those apostles 
of the art who would make it representa- 
tive like painting or sculpture. To him 
so-called programme music is a by-path 
in the musical highway. He is a man 
of many interests, and has the none too 
common gift of the sense of humor. A 
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sketch of Sir Edward, with portrait, was 
published in the Magazine Number of 
The Outlook for last October. 

& 

; The death of Constan- 
Paid v1. Pobiedonostzeff, ex- 
Procurator-General of the Holy Synod 
of the Russian Church, may have a 
material effect on the political fortunes 
of Russia. Dr. Andrew D. White. in 
his autobiography, gives a very interest- 
ing account of this man of extraordi- 
nary contradictions. Scholarly, with a 
mind interested in all theological and 
socialistic points of view, recognizing 
the shortcomings of his own Church, 
interested in American institutions and 
American literature, translator of Thomas 
& Kempis’s “ Imitation of Christ,” es- 
pecially fond of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
writings, so that “for years there had 
always laid open upon his study table 
a volume of Emerson’s writings,” one 
volume of which he had also translated, 
sensitive to beauty in literature, art, and 
ceremonial, and kindly and gentle in his 
personal relations—such are the facts that 
present one side of his nature. Upon 
the other side he was a thoroughgoing 
medizevalist, considered all Western civ- 
ilization a failure, anticipated an early 
collapse in the systems and institutions 
of western Europe, regarded Socialism 
and Anarchism as the natural fruits of 
democracy, and atheism and irreligion 
as the inevitable results of religious 
liberty ; he opposed, with a conscientious 
cruelty which won for him the title 
“the Torquemada of the nineteenth 
century,” all that which we count prog- 
ress in America; abhorred the free 
school, the free church, the free press, 
freedom of assemblage and debate; re 
garded the Esiablished Church of the 
Empire as the only true form of Christian- 
ity; and pursued, upon conviction, a re- 
pressive policy toward all other forms of 
religion, and especially toward the Jews, 
with a kind of holy vindictiveness. He 
was the chief religious if not also the 
chief political adviser of the Czar- 
certainly the imperial conscience, appar- 
ently also the imperial intelligence. His 


relation to the Czar appears to hav 
‘been somewhat analogous to that of the 
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cardinals of France to the kings of the 
seventeenth century. It may be hoped 
that with his death some counselor with 
a little more of the spirit of the twentieth 
century may get the ear of the Czar. 
But it is to be feared that the Czar has 
already been cast in the Pobiedonostzeff 
mold, and the’breaking of the mold will 
not produce any change in the cast. 


Individ-ial inefficiency, 
landlord absenteeism, 
and oppressive taxation 
are responsible for much of the peasants’ 
suffering in eastern Europe. ‘The fact 
that the land does not produce what it 
ought is largely due to the system by 
which peasants have exhausted the fer- 
tility of the soil which they have tilled 
either for the commune or for some 
absentee landlord. The position of the 
peasant in eastern Europe is _ pitiable. 
If first of all he needs to know how to 
cultivate the land he has under his con- 
trol, he also needs more land and better 
economic conditions. In Russia he sees 
millions of acres called Crown lands, 
Cabinet lands, Church lands; the income 
from the first going directly to the Em- 
peror, that from the second supporting 
an enormously large Imperial family, 
that from the third supporting the too 
often indolent clergy. He also sees 
millions of acres of land owned by men 
whom he has never seen. The absentee 
owners of land are apt to live in great 
cities like Paris, thinking much of their 
own amusement and little of the distress 
of these who are working for them. 
These lands are farmed out to adminis- 
trators; in some cases these adminis- 
trators, supported by corrupt officials, 
demand excessive rents and impose 
conditions of practical servitude. Under 
these conditions and excessive taxation 
the peasants live in rotten huts and are 
now on the verge of starvation. The ex- 
portation of rye, the principal crop, and 
also of wheat from Russia has been 
large, but the past twelvemonth shows an 
alarming decline. The Russians need 
all they have and more. The Emperor 
and the bureaucrats, who oppose an ex- 
tension of the people’s power in Parlia- 
ment, may remember that revolution has 


Agrarian Unrest 
in Russia 
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no surer friend than famine, and that, 
under any circumstances, the greatest of 
all questions in Russia is the agrarian. 


@ 


What may be expected 
in Kussia is now hap- 
pening in Rumania, 
until half a century ago controlled by 
Russia. Agrarian conditions are similar 
in both countries. ‘The Rumanian peas- 
ants have risen against the exactions and 
tyranny of the administrators of great 
estates and against the new taxes recently 
voted by Parliament. Marauding bands 
have pillaged and murdered, have de- 
stroyed the telegraph and telephone lines, 
and have attempted to hold up trains. 
But the army, by stern repression, has 
now apparently the upper hand. The 
Jews have suffered more than other peo- 
ple, because many Jewish shopkeepers 
are also managers of farms of absentee 
owners. But the estates of the landlords, 
controlling a trust which has leased half 
the cultivable land in North Rumania, 
were the first to be sacked. The King, an 
able and conscientious ruler, has issued 
a proclamation announcing the immediate 
suppression of some of the heavier taxes, 
declaring that many lands will be leased 
directly to the peasants, that no syndicate 
will be allowed to hold more than eight 
thousand acres, that the Government will 
facilitate the raising of money to pay 
rents, and will revise the terms of the 
agricultural agreements which at present 
practically enslave the peasantry. All 
this has not been accomplished without 
a Cabinet crisis. Premier Sturdza, who 
again takes the helm, was at the head of 
the Government from 1901 to 1905, and 
by rigid economy established hiscountry’s 
finances on a sound basis. He was un- 
able, however, to reduce the debt per 
capita as much as it should be reduced ; 
it is about twice the per capita debt of 
our own country. ‘The. Rumanian peasant 
is about as heavily taxed as the Russian 
peasant. It is not impossible that Rus- 
sia may catch fire from Rumania. Such 
appears to be Premier Stolypin’s opinion. 
He has ordered the governors of all the 
Russian provinces to prohibit the print- 
ing of any news concerning the Ruma- 
nian agrarian disorders, 
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that absentee landlordism and oppressive 
taxation account for the Rumanian rising, 
and will account for any Russian rising 
that may take place. 


& 
wns The title of this para- 
oe graph is the motto, 


chosen by its blind 
members, of the New York Association 
for the Blind. ‘The attention of readers 
of The Outlook has already been called 
to the beneficent and efficient work of 
this Association, which is now issuing an 
appeal for contributions to enable it to 
complete an endowment fund of $100,- 
000. The work out of which the Asso- 
ciation has grown was begun four years 
ago in a modest and unheralded way by 
two young ladies of this city in their 
own home, by distributing tickets ‘for 
oratorios and other musical and dra- 
matic performances. ‘The idea was sug- 
gested, says the founder of the Associa- 
tion, by “ seeing some small blind boys 
who were having a beautiful time at a 
concert in Italy.” Over five thousand 
tickets have been distributed in this way 
from this private house. Through this 
personal friendliness for individual blind 
people these ladies became intimately 
acquainted with the deplorable condition 
of the adult blind in the State of New 
York. Out of these personal endeavors 
has grown the New York Association 
for the ®Blind, which is indorsed and 
directed by some of the most distin- 
guished citizens of New York. Miss 
Helen Keller is an officer of the Associa- 
tion and actively interested in its suc- 
cess. At present the executive office of 
the Association is in the private house 
of the founders, who have veritably 
turned their home into a school for the 
blind. The primary object of the Asso- 
ciation is not to amuse the blind, nor 
merely to train their capacity for com- 
municating with their seeing fellow- 
men, but to train them to become 
self-supporting workers and producers. 
Classes are maintained in telephone 
switchboard operating, stenography and 
typewriting, lace-making, hand and ma- 
chine manufacture of knitted and sewn 
garments for women and children, bas- 
ket-weaving, artistic marketable bead- 
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work, etc., etc. Blind of both sexes 
have been put in commercial positions. 
Blind men and women have even been 
trained to become telephone switch- 
board operaiors, and the telephone com- 
pany, at first skeptical, has volunteered 
the information that these graduates of 
the school compare most favorably for 
efficiency with seeing operators. The 
work of the Association has so grown 
that it is in great need of two houses— 
one for the men’s workshop, to give 
employment to forty men in chair-caning, 
broom-making, mattress-making, and wil- 
low-weaving, and the other for offices, 
class-rooms, club and meeting rooms, and 
women’s cuommercial industrial work. 
Even with the present limited facilities 
a number of blind men and women have 
been kept from beggary and the poor- 
house, and in addition have discovered 
a source of happiness they never knew 
before. They have been given “light 
through work.” Full information about 
the Association, its achievements, its 
plans, and its needs may be obtained of 
the Secretary, Miss Winifred Holt,44 East 
Seventy-eighth Street, New York City. 
& 

Two qualities in Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, 
who celebrates his 
eighty-fifth birthday on Wednesday of 
this week, account for the extraordinary 
fertility of his mind, the vitality of his 
interests and occupations and _ their 
variety. From his early manhood Dr. 
Hale has not only had all kinds of irons 
in the fire, but he has kept them glow- 
ing. He has practiced several profes- 
sions in an age in which specialization 
has become a fad that sometimes passes 
the line of sanity, and has succeeded on 
high lines in them. This many-sided- 
ness is explained by one of his favorite 
maxims, “To look out and not in ;” and 
it is this quality which has made it pos- 
sible for the son who bears his name, 
and who shares generously in his ability, 
to write of him in perfect taste and with 
charming frankness and feeling in this 
week’s issue of The Outlook. Dr. Hale 


Hale and Hearty 
at Eighty-Five 


has harmoniously combined the ethical 
passion of the religious teacher, the 
human feeling of the philanthropist, the 
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quick sense of news-interest of the jour- 
nalist, and the genius for expression of 
the man of letters. He belongs to a 
singularly interesting group of contem- 
poraries. Among preachers he is to be 
counted with Dr. Robert Collyer and 
Theodore Cuyler, among writers with 
Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, Colonel Hig- 
ginson, Mr. John Bigelow, and Mr. Trow- 
bridge. Born in Boston, and a New 
Englander by all the ties of race and 
intellectual descent, Dr. Hale has been 
a man of National outlook and interests. 
Perhaps as much as any of his contem- 
poraries he has embodied the American 
spirit, its regard for fine traditions of 
learning, character,and manners, its keen 
interest in its own time, its love for edu- 
cation, its passion for helpfulness, and 
its unshakable belief in the authority 
and the final triumph of right thinking, 
right speaking, and right living. As much 
as any American he has reverenced man, 
and that reverence is the root of his fine 
attitude of brotherliness. His distinc- 
tions have been many ; he has won suc- 
cess in different fields. Probably no 
living American is more highly regarded 
by the whole Nation ; but his chief dis- 
tinction lies in his beautiful illustration 
of the democratic spirit at its highest, 
the spirit of universal helpfulness. 


The Function of the 
President 


The well-informed correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune has told our read- 
ers something about the current gossip 
in Washington concerning Presidential 
possibilities. Our readers have been 
admitted into the secret but not sacred 
conclave of the Washington politicians. 
It-may be a little early yet to be consid- 
ering Presidential possibilities. But it 
is never too early to consider what kind 
of a man the people need for President. 
They must consider carefull the func- 
tion of the office before they can judge 
wisely of the candidates for that office. 

The first duty of the President is to 
preserve order and enforce law. He 
must therefore have the courage to 
prosecute all lawbreakers and prevent 
all lawbreaking—whether by the mob 





attacking the railways or by the multi- 
millionaire misusing them. 

His second duty is to conduct eff- 
ciently the business of the Government. 
He must have the wisdom and the force to 
do things: to ferret out and expel corrupt 
officials, to see that the money appropri- 
ated by Congress is honestly and eco- 
nomically expended, that the mails are 
promptly carried, the public funds justly 
administered, the coast well lighted, the 
great banking operations of the Treasury 
Department conducted in the public 
interest, the dredging of the rivers and 
harbors and the digging of the Panama 
Canal efficiently carried on. In short, 
he must be a capable business man. 

But this is not all. The President of 
the United States is not only its Chief 
Executive, he is also its Prime Minister. 
He is an important part of the legislative 
department of the Government. The 
framers of the Constitution recognized 
this fact in providing that “ he shall from 
time to time give to the Congress in- 
formation of the state of the Union, 
and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient.” History has abun- 
dantly confirmed their wisdom. ‘This 
provision has been ample to confer on 
him an important function in the delib- 
erations of the legislative body. 

The Congress is composed of mem- 
bers each one of whom is elected by a 
local constituency to represent primarily 
local interests and express a local opin- 
ion. The Senator represents a State ; 
the Representative a District. He does 
this partly by deliberate choice, because 
if he fails to do so he will not be re- 
elected; partly unconsciously, because 
he shares the opinions and the interests 
of his locality. ‘To say that he does this 
is not to criticise him ; that is what he is 
sent to the Congress for. If he did not 
represent those opinionsand interests, his 
constituents would do right in sending 
some one else to take his place. For 
the Congress is composed on the theory, 
not that these four or five hundred men 
are honest enough and wise enough to 
comprehend the interests of the entire 
Nation and to legislate for the Nation 
in disregard of local opinion and inter- 
ests, but that the way to ascertain the 
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opinions and interests of the Nation is 
to compare those of all its separate lo- 
calities, and by the comparison, and in 
some cases the collision between them, 
seek a result that will be just to all. 

In this legislative department there is 
one man and only one who represents the 
entire Nation. He represents no local 
constituency, no district, no State, no sec- 
tion. He is elected by the whole coun- 
try, responsible to the whole country, and 
therefore equally accessible to the whole 
country. The opinion of Nebraska has 
no weight with a Senator from New York. 
In fact, the Senator from New York has 
almost no means of knowing what that 
opinion is, But with the President the 
opinion of New York and of Dakota, of 
New Jersey and of Louisiana, are equally 
weighty. The doors of the White House 
swing open to the citizen of one State as 
readily as to those of any other. Mr. 
McKinley in the House represented the 
State of Ohio; in the Presidential chair 
he represented the Nation. 

For these reasons the President, 
whether he will or not, is the leader of his 
party. If he refuses to lead, it stands 
still. If he leads whither it will not 
follow, either party anarchy or party 
revolt follows. Neither the Speaker of 
the House nor the Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee can be a true 
National leader ; for he is not elected by 
the Nation nor responsible to the Nation; 
he is elected by a District and is respon- 
sible to the District. If Mr. Cannon’s 
District is opposed to tariff revision, he 
cannot be a revisionist; if it is opposed 
to expending money for a forest reserve, 
no matter how important to the Nation 
such a reserve may be, he cannot well vote 
for it and he is not likely to believe in it. 
With very rare exceptions, the Repre- 
sentative is and must be provincial. It 
may even be said that while he remains 
a Representative he ought ‘to be provin- 
cial. For he is sent to the Congress to 
represent his province. 

For these reasons, too, it is often the 
distinctive function of the President to 
take the initiative in legislation ; to per- 
ceive the importance to the Nation of a 
measure which no individual member 
would perceive because it is National, 
not local, or, perceiving, would have no 
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power toget before the country, because 
he is a local, not a National, figure. 
This National quality in the President 
will make him sometimes more conserv- 
ative, sometimes more radical, than the 
Congress, and generally more conserva- 
tive than some Congressmen and more 
radical than others. It enabled Mr. 
Lincoln to realize the sentiment of the 
Middle West and hold back the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation against great press- 
ure from the New England States until 
the Nation was ready to welcome and 
to enforce it. It enabled Mr. McKinley 
to hold the war spirits back from declar- 
ing war against Spain until the Eastern 
States were ready to. second the demand 
which the West made weeks, if net 
months, before. It enabled Mr. Roose- 
velt to gauge the rising discontent with 
transportation conditions and in his 
Providence speech to demand a remedy 
more than three years before the Con- 
gress was ready to act upon a railway 
rate regulation bill. Mr. McKinley was 
criticised for having his ear to the 
ground. The President ought to have 
his ear to the ground, that he may 
listen to the tread of seventy million 
people, to know in what direction they 
are moving, and may guide them in 
the right direction. The Czar has his 
ear at the keyhole, and hears only the 
voice of the Bureaucracy ; and because 
he cannot hear the people all Russia is 
in revolt. 

What kind of a man, then, do we need 
for President ? 

First, a man of courage, who will en- 
force the laws alike against popular 
prejudice and private interests ; second, 
a man of administrative ability, who 
understands men, has tact which enables 
him to get along with all sorts of men, 
power to win the loyalty of men, and so 
capability to supervise without directing 
in detail the immense business opera- 
tions in which the country is engaged ; 
and, third, a man with a broad horizon 
and with popular sympathies, who sees 
what are the needs of the Nation, what 
are its desires and what its perils, and 
who can interpret the needs, give ex- 
pression to the desires, and warn 


against the perils, and can, in brief, 
give information to the Congress as to 
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the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend measures to guard against the 
perils, satisfy the desires, and provide 
for the needs of the Nation. These 
measures the Congress can then con- 
sider and debate from the many points 
of view furnished by the representatives 
of many different constituencies, with 
conflicting opinions and interests. 

The reader who believes that we have 
here correctly interpreted the function 
of the President may perhaps be inter- 
ested to test by it the comparative merits 
of the following gentlemen, whom our 
correspondent tells us are being can- 
vassed in Washington for the Presidency. 
We print their names here in alphabeti- 
cal order, without even indicating by 
letter or emblem to which party they 
respectively belong. We do not put 
Mr. Roosevelt’s name-in the list, because 
we believe in the sincerity of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s repeated declarations, and 
do not believe that there is any prob- 
ability of any contingency which will 
lead him to become a candidate. 
William R. Hearst 
Joseph G. Cannon Charles E. Hughes 
George B. Cortelyou Robert M. La Follette 
Charles W. Fairbanks Richard Olney 
Joseph W. Folk Alton B. Parker 
Joseph B. Foraker — Elihu Root 
George Gray Leslie M. Shaw 

William H. Taft 
& 


The Railway Crisis 


That the country is facing a crisis 
in its railway finances is the opinion 
of some of our ablest and most con- 
servative bankers and financiers. The 
values of railway securities have fallen 
suddenly and alarmingly ; it is reported 
that some necessary and important rail- 
way improvements have been stopped or 
curtailed because the promoters are ina 
state of uncertainty and alarm about the 
future; and it is known that one or two 
of our great railway systems, in order 
ts supply their absolute and legitimate 
needs, have had to borrow funds at 
‘xpensive rates of interest in foreign 
money markets, because American in- 
vestors have lost their faith in railway 
stocks and bonds. 

Various reasons are given for this 
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serious condition of affairs. The rail- 
way managers ascribe it to the radical 
and reformatory policy of President 
Roosevelt; the shippers and investors 
assert that it results from the despotic 
and selfish policy of the railway man- 
agers, such as was revealed in the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission’s inves- 
tigation of Mr. Harriman; and Mr. 
Carnegie in a recent speech declared 
that “a few gamblers in Wall Street are 
the trouble.” 

Various remedies are proposed. A 
large number of State Legislatures think 
that freight and passenger rates fixed by 
lawmakers will cure the evils; State 
Socialists advocate Government owner- 
ship with renewed vigor; Mr. Morgan 
is reported to have cabled from Europe 
that the thing to do is to have some of 
the great bankers unite to “help the 
market ;” and not a few of the railway 
managers, recognizing Mr. Roosevelt’s 
great influence upon the American 
public, and thus upon American legisla- 
tion, are urging him to call off the legis- 
lators, tell the people that all’s well, and 
let the railway presidents and directors 
manage their affairs in the good, old- 
fashioned way—that is to say, upon the 
theory that a railway is not a public 
highway but a private business subject 
merely to the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand. 

In the midst of. this turmoil, this 
anxiety, this confusion of opinion, and 
this uncertainty regarding the facts, the 
proposal of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff ought 
to be welcomed everywhere. Mr. Schiff, 
who has, as a banker, very large and 
influential relations with American rail- 
ways, urges an official conference of 
representative railway managers, ap- 
pointed by the railways for the purpose, 
with the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion, representing the Government. “In 
this conference,” says Mr. Schiff, “there 
could be a fair and frank discussion of 
all the proposals for railroad legislation 
of every kind, and it ought to be possi- 
ble for such a body of men to agree 
upon a plan for legislation fair to all 
parties, which could receive the sanction 
of the President, of the people generally, 
and of stockholders in the railroads. 
This could be made the basis of legisla- 
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tion by Congress, and it should be of 
such a thorough nature as to make it 
unnecessary for individual States to do 
more than follow the lines laid down 
here.” 

As The Outlook has during the past 
few months made and reiterated a simi- 
lar suggestion, we hardly need to say 


that we heartily indorse Mr. Schiff’s pro- 


posal. It is clear that some form of 
Federal legislation is needed which will 
effectively protect the railways from un- 
intelligent and inimical legislation on 
the part of the States, the shipper and 
traveler from the whims, selfishness, or 
dishonesty of individual railway despots, 
and the investor from the disasters which 
always follow personal quarrels carried 
on between ambitious and unscrupulous 
railway promoters in the too often foggy 
and impenetrable atmosphere of Wall 
Street. 

We hope that the Schiff conference will 
be called, and we propose for its consid- 
eration and discussion a plan of Federal 
legislation which shall accomplish the 
following results : 

1. The establishment of a Department 
of Railways, with a Secretary of Railways 
in the Cabinet. 

2. Federal incorporation of all inter- 
State railways. 

3. Pooling, traffic agreements, and 
mergers, under the supervision of the 
Department of Railways, to be made 
legal. 

4. Capitalization of inter-State rail- 
ways to be regulated and controlled by 
the Department of Railways. 

5. Uniform system of accounting and 
absolute publicity of accounts under the 
inspection of a body of National Rail- 
way Examiners appointed and directed 
by the Secretary of Railways. 

6. Tariffs and rates to be made by the 
railways, but on complaint of shippers in 
specific cases the reasonable and just 
rate to be fixed by the Department. 

7. All accidents to be investigated 
and responsibility fixed by a Bureau of 
Railway Accidents within the Depart- 
ment. 

8. Railway labor disputes to be in- 
vestigated and all facts made public by 
the Department of Railways, and both 
railways and employees compelled to 
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carry out strictly their mutual contracts 
and agreements. 

Some such plan as this would protect 
the interests of the railway builder and 
manager, the railway investor, the rail- 
way laborer, the railway shipper, and the 
railway traveler—interests which now 
are so often conflicting and antagonistic. 


® 
Women and Polttics 


The women who are opposed to 
woman’s suffrage would do well to reprint 
in a tract an article on “ Women and 
Politics ” by Caroline E. Stephen in the 
Nineteenth Century and After, reprinted 
in the Living Age (March 9, 1907). 
It is written in a spirit of calmness and 
womanly reserve which is in refreshing 
contrast to some of the unwomanly utter- 
ances which have been given forth by 
advocates upon the other side. The 
woman’s suffrage question is two ques- 
tions: one addressed to men, Ought the 
suffrage to be imposed on women 
without first ascertaining whether they 
desire it? the other addressed to 
women, Is it their duty to desire it? 
Each of these questions Miss Stephen 
states with great clearness and answers 
with great distinctness in the negative. 

I. Some women regard suffrage as a 
privilege which they eagerly desire, or 
as a right which they vigorously and 
vehemently demand. Other women re. 
gard suffrage as they regard service in 
the militia or on the police or upon juries, 
as a part of the function of government 
from which they have been exempt in 
the past and wish to be exempt in the 
future. Miss Stephen presents the latter 
view with great clearness. 

On behalf of a great though silent 
multitude of women, I desire to set forth 
some of the grounds on which we shrink 
from the proposed abolition of our present 
exemption from the office of electing mem- 
bers of Parliament. This change, if made 
without the serious attempt to ascertain the 
wishes of the women of England, may inflict 
upon them, against their will and without a 
hearing, a grave injustice. 


Legislators ought not to impose 


the burden of the suffrage on women 
who think that exemption from it is a 
right of the sex, without first ascer- 
taining which of the two opinions is 
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prevalent among the women of the 
country, nor without considering which 
opinion is supported by the better 
reason. ‘That a great many women do 
desire the continuance of this exemption 
and shrink from the proposed aboli- 
tion of it is indisputable. That this is 
the present state of mind of an over- 
whelming majority of women we think 
is scarcely less indisputable. Any man 
who entertains doubts upon this ques- 
tion can get some light upon it by 
quietly and individually asking a score 
of women of his acquaintance, selected 
at hazard, whether they personally desire 
to vote. He may find one or two who 
will answer in the affirmative. He may 
find a few more who are seriously ques- 
tiuning whether they ought not to desire 
to vote. But he will find the majority 
either shrinking from assuming this new 
function or indifferent to it. 

If he wishes to push his inquiries fur- 
ther, he will find that in several of the 
States are quiet organizations of women, 
not so demonstrative as the suffragists 
but quite as influential and more repre- 
sentative, who agree with Miss Stephen 
in protesting against the abolition of 
their traditional exemption from politi- 
cal duties; and now a similar organi- 
zation has been formed in England. 
The defeat in the New York Assembly 
by a vote of 70 to 38 of the latest suf- 
fragist movement is in no small measure 
due to the effective protest against the 
proposed measure by the New York 
State Woman’s Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Women who share Miss Stephen’s 
reluctance to have the suffrage thrust 
upon them might well at least give to 
such associations, where they exist, the 
moral support of their names. ‘This 
involves no publicity. For these quiet 
women hold no public meetings, enter 
into no public debates, make no public 
speeches, and depend almost wholly on 
the use of literature, on enlisting men 
as defenders of their cherished rights, 
and on protests before legislative com- 
mittees against having unwelcome powers 
thrust upon them. ‘The World, of Lon- 
don, very justly points out “the absurdity 
of shrieking against the brutal tyranny 
of withholding votes from women, when 
women in great and increasing numbers 


are protesting that they have no use for 
votes and consider themselves much bet- 
ter off without them.” 

Miss Stephen truly says that “it could 
hardly ‘pass the wit of man’ to devise 
some method by which the opinion of 
women could be ascertained.” ‘The wit 
of men in Massachusetts devised such a 
plan some years ago. In 1895 the 
women of that State were asked by the 
Legislature to vote on the question 
whether they wished the suffrage. Of 
the 575,000 voting women in the State 
only 22,209 cared enough for the suf- 
frage to deposit in a ballot box an affirm- 
ative answer to the question. ‘That is, 
in round numbers, a .trifle over ninety- 
six per cent. of the women of the State 
said by their silence, with Miss Stephen, 
‘We shrink from the proposed abolition 
of our present exemption.” The legis- 
lator has to consider, not whether he 
will refuse a prerogative to women who 
desire it, but whether he will impose an 
unauthorized duty upon women who 
shrink from accepting it. To impose the 
suffrage on a great class who do not 
desire to exercise it is to try an entirely 
new and very hazardous experiment in 
government. 

II. Still, it is conceivable that this is 
a duty which women ought to assume, 
from which they ought not to shrink, 
and that it ought to be imposed upon 
them whether they will or no, as military 
duty is imposed on men of unmilitary 
temper, and jury duty on men who 
shrink from performing it. This ques- 
tion Miss Stephen also considers, and 
her statement of it appears to us to imply 
the true answer: 

The real question, then, 1s whether our 
country will be best served by a continuation 
of the present immemorial distribution of 
functions, by which men undertake the 
actual management of what are emphatically 
called public atfairs, while women are mainly 
occupied with private or domestic matters, 
each sex exercising the while a powerful 
influence on the way in which the other 
manages its own special business ; or whether 
it would be a better plan that both sexes 


should indiscriminately attend to all busi- 
ness, whether public or private. 


Miss Stephen goes on to say, with 
the quiet forcefulness which always at- 
taches to a clear statement of an indis- 
putable truth, that “there is a certain 
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absurdity about the mere suggestion of 
men’s taking any increased part in wo- 
men’s work ;” that “ what is in fact pro- 
posed is that women, while continuing 
to do all their own work, shall take an 
increased share in that of men.” When 
women are told that it is their duty to 
demand the ballot, and the share in gov- 
ernment which the ballot involves, the 
two questions which they have to ask of 
themselves are, on the one hand, Does 
time now hang so heavy on our hands 
that we ought to seek a new and public 
vocation for the sake of our own useful- 
ness? and,on the other, Is the work of 
government so poorly done by our fathers, 
brothers, and husbands, and are we so 
much better fitted morally and intellect- 
ually to do that work, that we ought to 
step into the breach in. order to correct 
the failures and follies of our male com- 
panions? ‘Toask these questions is to 
answer them. The home, the school, 
the church, public and private charities, 
and social life, which is quite as vital to 
the well-being of the community as its 
political life, afford more opportunities 
for high and noble service than any 
woman has time and strength for. And, 
happily, there are few women so super- 
cilious as to think that they must, 
despite their reluctance, undertake a 
share in the government of the State in 
order to save it from the misgovernment 
inflicted by their brothers. 

III. There is one other argument for 
woman suffrage which may be tersely 
put thus: Women must have a share in 
the government in order that they may 
get justice from the government ; women 
must be able to vote, and to vote together, 
in order to get for their sex what the 
sex wants and is entitled to. Miss 
Stephen treats this argument with scant 
respect—though with all it deserves— 
and, with true knowledge of woman’s 
nature, points out a more excellent way 
to such as do not wish the suffrage for 
themselves, but think they ought to want 
it and to exercise it for their less fortu- 
nate sisters : 

Anything like rivalry or jealousy between 
the sexes is too odious a thought to be dwelt 
on. But it seems necessary to remember 
that, were it possible for any such opposition 
to arise, women must of necessity fail. Our 


strength lies not in our power to oppose, but 
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in our appeal to all that is best and tenderest 
in men, in our possession of a key to their 
reverence. 

America has suffered much from the 
voting of section against section; much 
from the voting of race against race; 
and it has suffered locally from the voting 
of class against class and church against 
church. But neither sectional nor race 
nor class nor religious voting could inflict 
on the community so disastrous results 
as would follow from sex voting. The 
attempt to unite either sex in an endeavor 
to get an advantage out of the other sex 
by political action would be a more 
odious political combination than any of 
past history. 

We repeat that we should like to see 
Miss Stephen’s article reprinted for gen- 
eral circulation as a tract. We do not 
see how any fair-minded person, what- 
ever his predilection, can well question 
her conclusion, as stated in her closing 
paragraph: “It may be that there are 
real needs, imperfectly visible to my eyes, 
for some further alteration of our tradi- 
tional balance and adjustment of func- 
tions as between men and women... 
But it cannot be right that such re- 
adjustment should be made or stimulated 
on any but the broadest grounds of 
national expediency, or without the 
hearty concurrence of the half of the 
nation most immediately concerned.” 


@ 


A False Messenger 


The New Church Messenger, of Chi- 
cago, adopts as its motto, “ Behold, I 
make all things new.” It lives up to its 
motto by purporting to give its readers 
a report of an article in The Outlook 
based on a sermon by Dr. L. Mason 
Clarke, and in its report the Messenger 
makes both sermon and article so new 
that no reader would recognize either. 
It assumes that both preacher and editor 
denied the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
whereas both affirmed his divinity. It 
publishes sentences in quotation marks, 
saying that it is quoting from the preacher 
and the editor—sentences which are 
neither in the sermon nor in the edi- 
torial. There is nothing in either edito- 
rial or sermon which approximates these 
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sentences in either spirit or phraseology. 
It is this sort of thing in journals which 
call themselves religious that makes men 
scoff at religion. 

The New Church Messenger is a mes- 
senger of false tidings. We should be 
glad to have it teli its readers that The 
Outlook says so. 


& 
The Book of Life 


Those who are disturbed lest modern 
critical study of the Bible shall diminish 
its authority will do well to read Pro- 
fessor J. H. Gardiner’s discussion of 
* The Bible as Literature ;”! a course of 
lectures of equal value to the student of 
the Old and New Testaments and of 
English literature. Medizval thinking 
laid such overwhelming emphasis on the 
divine in Christ that Jesus of Nazareth 
was almost lost in a cloud of incense, 
and the sweetness, strength, and fellow- 
ship of one who bore our sins and was 
acquainted with our sorrows were so 
obscured that men lost some of the 
greatest things he came to bestow. The 
modern emphasis on the Jesus of the 
first three Gospels has not obscured the 
Jesus of the fourth Gospel and of the 
Apostolic epistles, but has brought him 
out of the mystery of the Godhead into 
the homes and fields and thronged streets 
where his human tenderness and his 
divine strength < : most sorely needed. 
In like manner the study of the Bible as 
literature, instead of lowering its power 
as revelation, has freshened and deep- 
ened the sense of its unique quality and 
authority, by treating it as the product 
of vital processes instead of a series of 
arbitrary acts of revelation. 

Those who have feared that the study 
as literature of the sixty-six books bound 
together in the Bible, which came into 
being over a period of many centuries, 
from men of widely different tempera- 
ments, with varying moral standards 
and capacity for understanding spiritual 
things, would obliterate the unity of 
the great religious text-book of Christen- 
dom, will take heart again when they 
read the testimony of a dispassionate 


_' The Bible as English Literature. By J. H. Gar- 
diner. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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critic to the wonderful harmony of fun- 
damental thought which makes it possi- 
ble to read these books as if they were 
chapters in one book. It is only five 
hundred years since Chaucer died, but 
how diverse and often irreconcilable 
have been the views of life presented in 
English literature since the author of 
the “ Canterbury Tales ” erded his pil- 
grimage! The Old Testament, on the 
other hand, was more than a thousand 
years in the making, and yet Professor 
Gardiner declares that the popular usage 
which speaks of the Bible as a single 
book is sound. The earliest materials; 
he reminds us, go back to the time when 
the people of Israel were just emerging 
from a nomadic life; songs, stories, and 
laws gradually coalesced in the hands of 
a long series of writers into something 
like connected histories; successive 
schools of priests and prophets gained a 
clearer perception of the nature of Jeho- 
vah and his relations to the chosen 
people, and changed the histories in 
some cases in purpose and contents 
until they came into the present form in 
the time of Persian sovereignty. The 
books of poetry came to be the expres- 
sion of the Jews when they were strug- 
gling, with unconquerable faith, to pre- 
serve their church and nation. Prophecy 
reached its height with Amos, Hosea, 
and Isaiah, and then gradually lost its 
power. In the New Testament there are 
books written in a modern and mature 
language, under the Roman Empire. In 
twelve hundred years there had been 
brought together folk-songs, legends and 
myths, histories based on contemporary 
records, great bodies of laws reflecting 
important changes in civilization, highly 
developed schemes of liturgy. and eccle- 
siastical law, proverbs, psalms, soaring 
prophecies, mystical visions, the “simple, 
everlasting stories and teachings of the 
gospels, the fiery and soaring arguments 
of St. Paul.” 

This varied literature reflects a long 
series of changes of thought, of govern- 
ment, of social condition; it was the 
product of men of many diverse types 
of spirit ; it was Oriental, and came from 
the same civilization as the “ Arabian 
Nights ;” and yet the poetry throughout, 
unlike most Oriental poetry, is marked 
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by the most extreme concreteness and 
objectivity of idea and of form; the 
books of wisdom never reason, in the 
modern sense of the word ; the “religious 
ideas develop without any break which 
could make the pious Jew of the fourth 
century B.C. feel himself cut loose from 
ancestors of the tenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury B.c., whose religion and worship 
had close kinship to those of other 
desert tribes.” 

The seeds of this unity were sown in 
Old Testament times, in the gradual 
advance of the Jews to higher ideas of 
the nature of Jehovah; a definite, grow- 
ing purpose directed the selection and 
molding of the material which went 
into the books of history. When the 
Bible finally took form, it reflected the 
background, the constantly changing 
conditions, the soil and sky and occupa- 
tion, temperament and character, as 
clearly as the other great literatures 
reflect all the conditions, internal and 
external, of the peoples who created 
them; it was saturated with human 
nature from beginning to end, and it is 
primarily a revelation of man because 
its disclosure of God is made through 
its disclosure of the nature, the spiritual 
history and destiny of man. 

This literature, not let down trom 
heaven like the Koran, but growing out 
of the soil of human life, has wonderful 
unity not only of fundamental ideas, 
but of manner and style. It is as unlike 
all other Oriental literature in form as 
in idea. A large part of it is in narra- 
tive form, and is stamped throughout 
with “a simplicity and a limpid and vivid 
clearness which make it appeal to all 
sorts and conditions of men,” while 
throughout its whole range it has “an 
undercurrent of earnestness and strong 
feeling ;” the first qualities clothing even 
homely events with beauty and spiritual 
power, the second crystallizing deep 
feeling in strong rhythm and _ varied 
music. The characteristics of the poetry 
are concreteness and objectivity, with 
powerful rhythm and rich coloring of 
style. ‘The unsurpassed vividness of 
the Hebrew poetry and its unfailing hold 
on our imagination may be ascribed 
to this fact, that it always expressed 
emotions directly and concretely through 
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sensations instead of describing them 
by words which are abstract and there- 
fore pale. . . . Thus a literature which 
is able to express itself through these 
unalterable sensations has a permanence 
of power impossible to any literature 
which is phrased largely in abstractions 
and in inferences from these sensations.” 

The Wisdom books stand out from 
other writings of their class by reason 
of direct intuition instead of abstract 
reasoning, of telling terseness, and of 


commanding insight into human na- 
ture. In the Gospels there is the same 


vivid objectivity; the discourses of 
Christ deal with the solid facts of 
existence ; secondary causes are never 
mentioned ; ‘God watches over the 
sparrow just as he created the universe 
and established laws and ordinances 
for men to obey.” St. Paul introduces 
a new manner and style, and often uses 
the methods of the abstract reasoner, 
but he sets forth new truths in the terms 
of the history of Israel. The prophecies, 
the most characteristic writings of the 
Hebrews, show the same grasp of solid 
fact, with profound seriousness and no- 
bility of imagination ; they are “ phrased 
in the words of the things which men 
can see and hear and feel, but they are 
filled with the palpable breath of the 
things which lie beyond our present 
capacity to understand.” 

No one who does not know other lit- 
eratures, and especially other Oriental 
literatures, can appreciate the extraor- 
dinary difference of note between the 
Bible and other literatures; its quiet, 
apparently unconscious assumption of 
authority, its definite and unhesitating 
attitude of command, its direct statement 
without any attempt to buttress its posi- 
tion by abstract reasoning, its simple 
narrative of unprecedented experiences 
and unusualevents as if they were matters 
of common knowledge, its freedom from 
abstract statement, its marvelous con- 
creteness. It habitually wears the air 
and uses the speech of revelation; it 
never explains, justifies, reasons; it is 
throughout a literature of intuition, in- 
sight, and vision anchored solidly in 
human experience and vitally bound up 
with historical events. It is, above ail 


other books, the Bock of Life, not only 
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because it deals with the ultimate things 
of the soul, but because it is the book 
of the life of a race; bone of its bone 
and blood of its blood in its substance, 
but soaring far above the reach of its 
highest experiences in its revelation of 
God to man and of man to himself. 


& 


The Spectator 


The Spectator recently made a winter 
trip in western New England. ‘Together 
with a friend he traveled for the most 
part by trolley through a region where 
it will soon be possible to cover in that 
manner the entire route they took. This 
route ran from one State into two others, 
then back again and nearly across the 
first, continuing into a fourth by steam- 
cars the portion that in another year will 
be used entirely by trolley. It is nota 
densely inhabited region, according to 
the standard of the seaboard a hundred 
miles or so to the eastward. The possi- 
bilities of traffic would hardiy justify a 
development of trolley lines to that ex- 
tent by various local companies. These 
lines, however, were part of a great uni- 
fied electric railway system, comprising 
both local and interurban features—a 
service made possible under the saga- 
cious policy of one of the great steam 
railway companies of the country. This 
company has planned a vast secondary 
system of electric railways—“ light rail- 
ways,” they call them in England. These 
braid themselves, so to speak, along the 
principal steam lines, and, at various 
points of vantage, radiate off into the 
more strictly rural regions. In this way 
the company is developing profitable 
new feeders for its main lines of traffic 
while providing its tributary communi- 
ties with facilities for cheap and frequent 
intercommunication to an extent that 
would hardly be possible without the 
enormous financial resources of a giant 
corporation that operates on a great 
scale and plans with corresponding 
comprehensiveness. 


& 


The Spectator and his companion 
had a deal of ground to cover in a lim- 
ited time. So they particularly appre- 
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ciated the frequency and regularity of 
the trolley-car movements. Indeed, their 
programme could otherwise hardly have 
been carried out, except by means of 
costly requisitions upon livery stables, 
entailing at least twice the time upon 
the road, and, in the frigid temperature 
of those days, with almost unbearable 
discomfort. 


& 


Rural trolleying is a favorite summer- 
time diversion. But the city dwellers 
are few who know what it is to traverse 
a midwinter countryside by electric cars. 
Therefore they little realize how remark- 
able are the sociological changes that 
now are diffusing throughout whole 
counties and even larger sections the 
qualities of neighborliness lately limited 
to villages. Under the influence of in- 
stitutions like the trolley, the rural free 
delivery of mails, the public library, the 
good roads movement, the automobile, 
and the telephone, the traditional stag- 
nation of country life in New England 
has already very largely been dissipated. 
One notes an alertness of action and 
speech, a vivacity of manner, that from 
a social point of view seem highly 
significant. Little is seen of the yokel, 
the bumpkin, the “ jay,” in the regions 
touched by these enlightening institu- 
tions. 


® 


In certain up-to-date modern develop- 
ments the rural regions where these inno- 
vating things are to be found—either 
some or all of them—have the advantage 
of the great cities. In domestic circum- 
stances “modern conveniences” have 
long been as characteristic of the country 
as of the city. In the more recent 
aspects of them, indeed, the large cities 
have suffered from the conservatism, the 
inertia, that makes addiction to the less 
desirable things a fixed habit. For in- 
stance, the country people and the resi- 
dents of the smaller towns have very 
largely replaced malodorous kerosene by 
the cheerful, wholesome, and convenient 
electric light. But in their dwellings the 
greater portion of the residents of the 
larger cities still suffer under the inflic- 
tion of the unhygienic gaslight. Like- 
wise in their electric railway services the 
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rural regions, the towns, and the minor 
cities have the advantage of metropolitan 
communities. In the winter the festal- 
seeming open car of the summer excur- 
sionist is replaced by something quite 
superior to the ordinary “ box car” of 
the city. The electric car designed for 
rural and interurban service might be 
described as a sort of adolescent steam 
railway coach, with all the conveniences 
of the latter and some points decidedly in 
its favor—as in the excellent illumination 
and the electric heating 





& 


In the quietness, the snowy hush, of 
the midwinter landscape, the Spectator 
remarked an effect of snugness. Perhaps 
this came from the long strips of habit- 
ancy compressed between the great hills. 
With all their cold austerity, the hills— 
their rank almost that of mountains—had 
a brooding protectiveness of aspect; 
their huge uplifted solitudes made the 
valleys beneath seem all the more socia- 
ble. The feeling of snugness, of cozi- 
ness, was also doubtless due to the service 
of the mountains in breaking the sweep 
of the winds. Snugness is incompatible 
with a raging wind. At such times a 
warm and tight-walled house may seem 
cozy; but a neighborhood, a stretch of 
countryside, never. Above on the up- 
lands lay the “hill towns.” How the 
winds must bluster up there! The late 
Charles Dudley Warner, born and bred 
in one of those towns, once told the 
Spectator that as a boy he felt the winter 
cold so intensely that he never got over 
the misery of it; the memory of that vast 
bleakness always made him shiver; he 
was glad enough to get away from those 
dreadful hill-top winters. Still, it was 
there that he had the supreme pleasure 
of “ Being a Boy,” that, reflected in his 
genial. summer-souled nature, has given 
a kindred delight to many hundreds 
whose boyhood remains beneath their 
husks of age. 


a 


& 


Throughout those days of winter trol- 
leying the temperature kept well below 
zero. But in the valleys the keen air 
was dry, was bright with sunshine, and 
the cars were comfortably warm. ‘The 
windows were densely frosted; for all 


that could be seen through them, they 
might as well have been of ground glass. 
The most diligent scraping of the panes 
would have availed nothing. The frosted 
surface would have restored itself as 
quickly as the intrusive tide that returned 
upon each expulsive sweep of Dame 
Partington’s broom. But one of the chief 
desires of the Spectator and his friend 
in their rural trolley-faring was to enjoy 
the landscape in its unfamiliar aspects. 
Fortunately, the Spectator had noted in 
advance the frosting of the windows. 
So he took the precaution of purchasing 
at a corner druggist’s just before starting 
a dime’s worth of glycerine. Its appli- 
cation proved a great success. Glycerine 
does not freeze or evaporate. Hence 
a little of it rubbed over the window- 
glass with some soft paper acted like 
magic. At first the glycerine was viscid: 
But the congealed humidity diluted it, 
and the frost coating vanished like magic, 
leaving a clear field for the vision. A 
little renewal now and then easily kept 
the landscape visible. The Spectator 
would have been pleased to pass his 
bottle around among his feilow-passen- 
gers, but these seemed to take no par- 
ticular interest in the scenery. Doubt- 
less it was all too familiar in their eyes. 
The glycerine proved a good investment. 
At the end of the three days there was 
still left at least seven and a half cents’ 
worth. 
& 

The Spectator found much and varied 
interest in those sections of four States 
a scrap of New York besides portions of 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and Connecti- 
cut. He enjoyed contrasts of repeated 
transitions from brisk and sizable cities, 
with th ters and excellent hotels, into 
a rugged wilderness of mountains and 
woodlands; animated factory villages ; 
reposing farmsteads; and the park-like 
domains and palatial country homes 
of multi-millionaires, snow-muffled and 
slumbrously awaiting the summer. There 
was also the historic interest: a famous 
revolutionary battlefield, with its impos- 
ing monumental shaft, a celebrated seat 
of learning nobly environed, the homes 
of poets classic in American literature— 
a region beloved by artists and rich in 
associations of song and story. 
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PRESIDENT 


BY JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 


Correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 


SECOND PAPER 


DEMOCRATIC 


T would take the seventh son of a 
| seventh son to predict the nominee 

of the Republican party in the next 
Presidential campaign, but descent from 
a soothsayer is not necessary to fore- 
cast the man who will be selected by 
the Democratic party to lead it in that 
Titanic political struggle. William Jen- 
nings Bryan, of Nebraska, a little tar- 
nished in the eyes of the South by the 
celebrated Government ownership speech 
he delivered at New York upon his 
return from a tour of the world, is the 
sole hope of the demoralized Democracy. 
He is a political phoenix soaring above 
the ashes of his free silver and anti- 
imperialistic theories. He has enjoyed 
the doubtful satisfaction of seeing a 
Republican President put into force the 
very principles for which he strenuously 
fought—National regulation of railways 
and prosecution of the trusts. He has 
been unfortunate in being ahead of the 
times, enunciating principles which the 
people at first failed to understand and 
approved only after education gave them 
light. Government ownership of rail- 
Ways may or may not come in the 
future; its fate will depend, without 
doubt, entirely upon the results of the 
enforcement of the new Inter-State Com- 
merce Law. But Government ownership 
is not to-day a question of practical poli- 
tics. The South has repudiated it. Its 
support would split the Democratic 
party. Were it not for the declaration 
he made in its behalf, Mr. Bryan would 
stand squarely before the people on old- 
line issues—greater control of the money 
power, which includes revision of the 
tariff, suppression of monopolies, and 


regulation of railways; preservation of 
3 


POSSIBILITIES 


State rights, honesty and economy in 
Federal administration, adoption of an 
income tax, etc. And some of these 
questions will be the prime issues of the 
Presidential campaign. 

The Democratic party is suffering 
from sterility both in Presidential possi- 
bilities and campaign issues. Time and 
again I have heard prominent Demo- 
crats bemoan the fact that the Republi- 
cans were stealing their thunder. ‘Take, 
for example, the tariff. ‘They would 
like nothing better than to make the 
question of revision the paramount issue 
of the campaign. Yet the Republicans 
themselves, warned by the defeat of 
Congressman McCleary in Minnesota 
and the reduction in the vote of Con- 
gressman Dalzell of Pennsylvania, and 
others, are paving the way to a declara- 
tion in their platform that the Congress 
elected ,simultaneously with the Presi- 
dent shall alter all those schedules which 
no longer benefit the people. Of course 
if Speaker Cannon be the nominee, 
the platform will contain no such decla- 
ration, or, if it does refer to tevision, it 
will be in the same vague language as 
the plank of 1904. In such event the 
Democrats will be able to force a clean- 
cut fight on this issue. But if, on the 
other hand, a pledge for revision is made, 
and Secretary Taft or Secretary Root 
nominated, the Democrats must content 
themselves with observing their usual 
negative tactics, pointing to the non-ful- 
fillment of the promise of 1904 and asking 
the people if it would not be the part of 
wisdom and prudence to confide the duty 
of revision to the party which consistently 
has urged it rather than to the party 
which upholds protection and would be 
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reluctant to modify even a few of the 
schedules which bear onerously upon 
the workingmen. The Democrats always 
have contended that the tariff is the 
“ mother of trusts,” and they assert that 
the remedies they have devised are the 
only certain cures for this great evil and 
the equally serious ones which it has 
produced. They ask, Who is there in the 
Republican ranks, outside of President 
Roosevelt, more thoroughly equipped to 
apply these remedies than Mr. Bryan? 
President Roosevelt has prosecuted the 
Standard Oil Trust, the ‘Tobacco Trust, 
the Sugar Trust, the Paper Trust, the 
Turpentine Trust, and other combina- 
tions of capital. But the people have 
gained no advantage thereby; there 
has been no decrease in the cost of 
living, rather has there been an in- 
crease and a large one; and the trusts 
have continued to flourish. A few years 
ago the President dissolved the North- 
ern Securities Company, which controlled 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
Railways. But is there any shipper in 
the region penetrated by these lines who 
does not know that the two roads are in 
as close agreement as to rates as they 
were before the Northern Securities 
Company was destroyed? And has not 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
been compelled to take. notice of the 
situation and institute a new investiga- 
tion? Did the dissolution of the North- 
ern Securities Company cause E. H. 
Harriman to hesitate a moment in acquir- 
ing control of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and various other railway and 
steamship lines so as to stop competition 
with and round out the Union Pacific 
system ? 

These are some of the questions in 
which the Democrats hope to interest the 
people; but, unfortunately from their 
point of view, a Republican President is 
doing all he. can to settle them. They 
may claim that what he has done and is 
doing is inadequate; they will say that 
unless a Roosevelt succeed the Roosevelt 
now in power, the work of correction will 
fail and end; that additional remedies, 
which a Republican Congress will not 
authorize, besides the man, are necessary. 
Mr. Bryan, they say, is as strong in his 
way as Mr. Roosevelt in his, and would 
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compel the Democrats to grant him au- 
thority, as the President has forced th« 
Republicans to give it to him.; 

But, after all, there is general appre 
ciation in Democratic ranks of the fact 
that the President has strengthened con 
siderably the position of the Republica: 
party with respect to the trusts and rail 
ways, and no direct issue along this lin 
can be created. Both parties will pledg: 
themselves to correct the evils, the Re- 
publicans pointing to what they have 
done as an indication of what they wil: 
do, the Democrats relying upon promise 
and the efforts they have made to force 
the Republicans tc observe the Anti-Trusi 
Law. Something new is impératively 
demanded. ‘There has been a good dea! 
of flirting during the Fifty-ninth Congress 
with the question of State rights. Usur- 
pation by the Executive of the power of 
the States has been denounced in Con- 
gress, and the speeches have been sent 
broadcast over the land. Bux this issue 
is less Republican than Rooseveltian. 
Secretary of State Root made a-speech 
in New York wherein he intended, so he 
says, merely to point out the dangers of 
centralization, but the Democrats will 
use it to convince the people that the 
Republican party is determined to over- 
ride State rights. They convenientl 
overlook the fact that their support 
enabled the Administration to force the 
passage by Congress of the Railroad 
Rate Regulation Act, the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act, and the Pure Food Act. All 
of these laws confide to the Genera! 
Government greater power in connection 
with State affairs than ever has been 
granted in the past. To the disinter- 
ested observer it looks as though both 
parties were tarred with the same brush. 
While not in Congress, Mr. Bryan in- 
dorsed these measures and expressed 
regret at their inadequacy. 

It is the hope of Democracy that for- 
tune will cast an issue—a live issue—into 
its lap. It criticises John Sharp Williams, 
the minority leader in the House ol 
Representatives, because he has failed 
to put the Republican party so palpably 
in an awkward position that the people 
would seek a change of masters. It finds 
fault with its representatives in the 
Senate and House who lacked the ability 
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and the generalship to make campaign 
material out of the Railroad Rate Law, 
which was of Democratic origin. They 
had hoped for a scandal in connection 
with the construction of the Panama 
Canal. No scandal has yet developed. 
* Perhaps something underhand will be 
discovered before the election,’’ was the 
hopeful observation of one Democratic 
leader. 

It has been truly said that an issue is 
nothing without the man. Here again 
the Democrats are at a loss save for Mr. 
Bryan. It is almost pitiful to hear the 
leaders discuss the possibilities and then 
say with a sigh that Bryan is their only 
hope; they admit that he is not forcing 
himself upon them, that the logic of 
conditions is doing so. But I think Mr. 
Bryan is making the conditions logical. 
He is keeping himself before the people 
in every possible way, by speeches, by 
lectures, by letters, and by journalistic 
work of a spectacular character. His 
tour of the world was a good example 
of his methods. Before he started he 
arranged with a syndicate of papers 
throughout the country to publish his 
articles. I need not call attention to 
the character of his work, for that would 
be to precipitate controversy and perhaps 
call forth further criticism of Mr. Bryan’s 
views, say from the English in India, 
who object to the way he wrote about 
Indian affairs. But it can be said for 
Mr. Bryan that he has been received by 
every ruler of Europe and the East; 
that he pleased the German Emperor 
immensely ; that the Czar was delighted 
to have the opportunity to talk with such 
a man of affairs as the American states- 
man; that he charmed the King of Eng- 
land by his. straightforwardness and 
simplicity; and that the speeches he 
made abroad were models of good taste 
and oratorical merit. In only one in- 
stance do I recall that he offended a 
foreign ruler, and that was President 
Loubet, of France. The interview he 
had with the President was reproduced 

1 the New York American without the 
consent and to the great indignation of 
the French Executive. It was true that 
Mr. Bryan did not write the interview, but 
the American correspondent who was 
present, and who heard every word ex- 
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changed by the President and Mr. Bryan, 
did. At that time Mr. Bryan was being 
exploited by The American in anticipa- 
tion of the coming Presidential campaign. 
It was all well enough to advertise Mr. 
Bryan, but # was in bad taste, to say the 
least, to violate the cenfidence of the head 
of the French Republic in order to do so. 

There is not the slightest question 
that had Mr. Bryan remained abroad a 
year longer than he did, and when he 
came back delivered an. innocuous 
speech, he would not only have been 
nominated, but in all probability elected. 
He appeals to the people far more than 
does any other possibility in the Demo- 
cratic ranks or in the Republican party. 
But Mr. Bryan is stung by the con- 
sciousness that he made a tactical blun- 
der in advocating Government owner- 
ship of railways when the country was 
not in the mood to listen to anything 
of the kind. The Republican party 
is squarely against Government owner- 
ship; it proposes to use Mr. Bryan’s 
declaration as a bomb to destroy him 
should he be nominated. And yet 
Mr. Roosevelt, while insisting that Gov- 
ernment ownership would be ruinous, 
contemplates further steps in railway 
regulation which will lead the Govern- 
ment nearer and nearer to the solution 
Mr. Bryan proposed. There is not a 
prominent Democratic leader, outside of 
Mr. Bryan himself, who believes that the 
time is ripe for advocacy of Government 
ownership. With the people, I am not so 
sure; at least they are tolerant. Since 
Mr. Bryan spoke in New York I have 
been in close touch with various sections 
of the country, and it is certain that the 
Nebraskan has lost nothing in the way 
of popularity. Wherever he has ap- 
peared he has been welcomed enthusi- 
astically. In the South, politicians were 
inclined to treat him coolly because of 
his Government ownership speech ; but 
public sentiment compelled them to 
shower him with attentions. Mr. Bryan 
has conciliated these men by declaring 
that his Government ownership views 
were individual and were not intended to 
bind the party or any other Democrat. 
He has not pledged himself to secure 
their incorporation into public law. In 
this matter he has responded to pressure 
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with gratifying promptness and given 
hope to his friends that the obstinacy 
which in the past has marked his cling- 
ing to unattainable principles has been 
tempered by the winds of political ad- 
versity. ° 

If Mr. Bryan wants the support of 
money—and what political candidate 
does not?—he must make it clear to the 
holders of this most important vote-getter 
that his Government ownership ideas will 
continue to.remain his personal and not 
become his official views. I was talking 
the other day with a prominent Southern 
Democrat who believed firmly that the 
South would resent any attempt on the 
part of Mr. Bryan to secure the realiza- 
tion of his latest dream. ‘The South has 
displayed in the past a most unselfish 
attitude with respect to the Presidency. 
It has been willing to support any one 
who seemed acceptable to the North and 
West. Bryan appealed to it in 1896 
and again in 1900, and on both occasions 
it cast a solid vote for the Nebraska 
nominee. It was true to Judge Parker, 
with a single exception, in 1904. That 
exception was Missouri, which in 1900 
gave Mr. Bryan a plurality of 37,831 and 
four years later put itself in the Roosevelt 
column by the substantial plurality of 
25,137. Toshow the National popularity 
of Bryan over Parker it is only necessary 
to recall that the former received in 1900 
1,350,000 votes more than Judge Parker 
did in 1904. 

Whatmakes Mr. Bryan’schances for the 
nomination the stronger is the fact that 
so many Democratic State conventions 
either have indorsed him or made com- 
plimentary references to his candidacy 
in resolutions they adopted. Of course 
it does not necessarily follow that the 
Democrats of the States in which these 
conventions were held must heed the 
expression. Atthe same time it is recog- 
nized that it will have a moral effect that 
should not be discounted upon the con- 
ventions that will meet next year to 
select delegates to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention. The States which 
have indorsed Mr. Bryan or approved 
his candidacy since the last campaign 
are: Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware in the East; 
North Carolina, Arkansas, and Texas in 


the South; Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Michigan in the Middle West; Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, Utah, and 
Washington in the Northwest; and 
Nebraska, Colorado, and California in 
the Far West. New Mexico and Hawaii, 
two of the Territories, also have indorsed 
Mr. Bryan. This means that the Ne- 
braskan already has pledged to his sup- 
port twenty-three of the forty-six States 
ofthe Union. There are nine Southern 
States, besides those named, which un- 
questionably will instruct for his nomi- 
nation. It is planned to have the New 
England States send uninstructed dele- 
gates to the Convention. Ofcourse they 
will be expected to vote for Mr. Bryan. 
Mr. Hearst is organizing in the West, 
ostensibly intending to hold various State 
delegations for the Nebraskan. With 
Mr. Bryan so far in the lead, one hears 
rarely the name of any other Democrat 
mentioned for the nomination. Rather 
is heard a remark like this: “ Well, at 
least Bryan is fundamentally a Democrat. 
We regret his vagaries, but at bottom he 
is all right.” Or like this: “If Bryan 
should be defeated, he is the best man 
in the party to gloat over the result.” 
Or like this: “If Bryan had been nomi- 
nated in 1904, the Democrats would have 
stood a better chance of success. Look 
ing back to that campaign, we doubt our 
own sanity in nominating Parker.” 

In spite of the strong grip of Mr. Bryan, 
there is no doubt that, if many of the politi- 
cal leaders could have their way, he would 
be put aside for one who in their opin- 
ion would be a stronger candidate. One 
Southern Democrat suggested the other 
day that an ideal ticket would be Judge 
George Gray, of Delaware, and Senator 
Charles A. Culberson, of Texas. Judge 
Gray is an admirable figure in American 
public life. That will be conceded both 
by Republicans and Democrats. For 
fourteen years he was a United States 
Senator. He served on the important 
committees of Foreign Relations and 
Judiciary. He affiliated with the Gold 
Democrats in 1896, and would appeal to 
the conservative financial interests. Just 
as he opposed Bryan on the silver issue, 
so he fought him on the question of 
territorial expansion—a question settled 
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by the campaign of 1900, when it was 
iryan’s chief issue. He accepted an 
appointment as member of the Peace 
Commission which in Paris in 1898 
negotiated the treaty with Spain whereby 
the independence of Cuba was secured 
and the United States acquired Porto 
Rico, Guam, and the Philippines. He 
is a member of the International Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration under the 
Hague Convention, and has an inter- 
national status which Bryan has been 
seeking. He was made a Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of the Third 
Judicial Circuit in 1899. He would ap- 
peal to labor by reason of his memorable 
service as Chairman of the Anthracite 
Coal Commission which settled the seri- 
ous dispute between the miners and 
operators of Pennsylvania in 1902. Of 
course Judge Gray is not as oratorical 
or as spectacular as is Mr. Bryan; but 
then it is certain that the Democratic can- 
didate will not have a spectacular oppo- 
nent, as Mr. Parker did in 1904. There 
would be many Democrats who would 
be disappointed should the Convention 
fail to put Bryan at the head of the 
ticket. But if the Nebraskan, unselfishly 
sinking personal ambition, should loyally 
support Judge Gray, the latter’s chances 
for success would be excellent. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Bryan has gotten to the 
point where he feels that the Democratic 
party to win must win with him. He 
knows that if any other Democrat were to 
be placed in the White House, his chance 
of occupying it for four years would be 
slim. It is true that, if Judge Gray-were 
elected, the Democrats could not expect 
the country to give him a second term. 
Judge Gray is only four years younger 
than Speaker Cannon. In 1909 he will 
be sixty-nine years of age. In 1913 he 
will be seventy-three, and it is hardly 
to be expected that his physical condi- 
tion, taking into consideration the seri- 
ous burden of the Presidency, would be 
such as to permit him to give that clear, 
sound, forceful attention to the Nation’s 
allairs which the people and events 
would require. Mr. Bryan is twenty 
years younger than Judge Gray, and but 
for his fear of being eclipsed could 
atiord to accept the Delaware statesman 
for the campaign of 1908, should a situa- 
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tion arise compelling it. Senator Cul- 
berson, of Texas, who has been men- 
tioned as a running mate for Judge Gray, 
would arouse the South. He is an Ala- 
bamian by birth, a Virginian by educa- 
tion, and a Texan by adoption. His 
father was a member of Congress for 
twenty-two years. He himself served 
as Attorney-General and Governor of 
Texas, and since 1899 has occupied a 
seat in the Senate. He is a man of 
good judgment, sane and conservative, 
very different in temperament from his 
colleague, Senator Joseph Weldon Bailey, 
whose connection with Standard Oil 
companies has caused him such grave 
embarrassment in his Senatorial election. 
There is no question as to the ability of 
Senator Bailey. He is an orator of the 
first class. He is a Constitutional law 
yer who ranks with Spooner and Foraker, 
of the Republican party. He has been 
the undisputed leader of the Democrats 
in the Senate since the death of Arthur 
Pue Gorman, of Maryland. Senator 
Bailey did some devious things in con- 
nection with the Railroad Rate Bill when 
it was pending in the Senate during the 
first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress. 
It was asserted that he and Senator 
Aldrich, of Rhode Island, understood 
each other, and that at the last moment 
a provision was to be slipped into the 
Railroad Rate Bill which would make 
the measure more acceptable to the rail- 
way interests. This talk, vague at first, 
became more pronounced as the session 
proceeded, and, followed as it has been 
by the public allegation that Bailey 
received money from one of the subsid- 
iary concerns of the Standard Oil cor- 
poration, it definitely and finally removed 
the Texan Senator from all considera- 
tion as a Presidential possibility. It 
would not be at all surprising should 
Senator Bailey find his political actions 
looked on with suspicion in the future, 
and it is not likely that he will have the 
influence he has enjoyed in the past. 
There is an occasional suggestion that 
Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, should 
be nominated by the Democratic Con- 
vention. Mr. Olney was Attorney-Gen- 
eral and Secretary of State in the Cabinet 
of President Cleveland. One hears his 
voice occasionally raised in discussion 
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of public policies or principles, his last 
utterance of this character being directed 
against the Japanese policy of President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Olney, like all other 
Democratic aspirants for office, is an 
ardent believer in States’ rights. He sup- 
ported this principle when he said that 
the Federal Government had no right to 
interfere in the school affairs of a State. 
But the expressions of Mr. Olney cannot 
be taken as evidence of any desire on his 
part to act as the standard-bearer of the 
Democratic party in the next campaign. 
The objection of age which has been 
made to Speaker Cannon would apply 
with greater force to Mr. Olney, because 
the latter is one year older than the pre- 
siding officer of the House of Represent- 
atives. Moreover, Mr. Olney pursued 
a policy in the Chicago labor trouble of 
a decade. ago which would lose him the 
support of labor. ‘To put it in the col- 
loquial language of another one of the 
Democratic Presidential possibilities, 
“ Olney is smudged with Clevelandism.” 
It must be said, however, that, objection- 
able as Mr. Olney is to the Democratic 
leaders, his chance must be rated as 
better than that of Judge Parker. Prob- 
ably neither will be mentioned in the next 
Democratic Convention. 

The paths of many Presidential aspi- 
rants usually are as untraceable upon 
the political firmament as last year’s 
comets upon the celestial horizon. Judge 
Parker could not to-day add a vote to or 
subtract a vote from any one who might 
be selected as the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party. It is no secret to those 
who were at the Democr-tic Convention 
in 1904 that Mr. Parker never was Mr. 
Bryan’s candidate. In the last three 
hours of the Convention it became with 
Mr. Bryan “anybody to beat Judge 
Parker.” Mr. Bryan made a determined 
effort to induce Joseph W. Folk, Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, but better known for 
his vigorous prosecution of St. Louis 
boodlers, to permit hini to present his, 
Folk’s, name to the Convention. If Mr. 
Bryan by any chance should fail to get 
the nomination in 1908, the probability is 
that he would use his influence in behalf 
of Governor Folk. There are two opin- 
ions as to Governor Folk’s availability. 
He is not popular with the politicians 
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with whom he comes in contact. They 
recognize his intellectual force. He has 
some of the traits of President Roose- 
velt. He has a singleness of purpose 
which knows no modification until the 
result has been achieved. Unlike Mr. 
Roosevelt, he is not a man of varied 
interests. He does not write upon or 
discuss art, literature, or anythirg other 
than the subjects ‘which directly concern 
his public duties. One Democrat of great 
influence said that he was nothing more 
than a public prosecutor. So at first was 
Mr.Cleveland. Mr. lolkstepped fromthe 
Circuit Attorneyship to the Governor's 
chair; Mr. Cleveland became Mayor of 
Buffalo after his service as Assistant 
District Attorney and Sheriff, and then 
was elected Governor. As Governoi 
Mr. Folk has done good work in“ put 
ting on the lid.” The saloons and race- 
tracks have felt his hand, and the bucket- 
shops are trembling. He is pushing a 
two-cent-per-mile railway fare. He has 
beaten every old-line politician in Mis- 
souri. He is not strictly Presidential 
timber, but he is a man, and he appeals 
to the people. He is said to have more 


of a reputation outside his State than he 


has in it. And yet he was elected Gov 
ernor bya plurality of 30,000 at the time 
Roosevelt swept the State for President 
with a plurality of 25,000. It is said that 
Kansas would vote for him as enthusias- 
tically asfor Mr. Bryan. The South would 
back him strongly because he would be 
regarded by that section as a Southern 
candidate. He was born in Tennessee, 
and educated and married in that State. 
To labor throughout the country he is 
practically unknown. In spite of Gov- 
ernor Folk’s achievements in Missouri, 
he will not be indorsed for the Presi- 
dency by that State. Mr. Bryan has been 
and still is the idol of Missouri. Ifa 
proposition now pending in the Missouri 
Legislature be made into law—and the 
chances are that it will be—there will be 
no possibility for a cut-and dried indorse- 
ment of Mr. Bryanor Mr. Folk oranybody 
else. The proposition contemplates the 
selection of delegates to the Convention 
by the direct vote of the people them- 
selves. Governor Folk had recommended 
primaries for certain offices, but Senator 
Stone, who is one of his most arden 
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nemies, went still further and suggested 
that the primaries apply to all offices. 
The Governor has accepted Senator 
Stone’s suggestion, and the probability is 
that it will be enacted into law. The peo- 
ple will then be called upon to vote at the 
proper time for Bryan delegates or Folk 
delegates. It is suggested that some 
division in the Missouri delegation will 
follow, and that either Mr. Bryan or 
Governor Folk will have to give way 
when the nomination ‘s made. 

Before*I give in some detail the status 
politically of William Randolph Hearst, 
a really strong factor in Presidential 
politics in spite of his New York defeat, 
it seems desirable to dispose of the only 
remaining Southerner who has been sug- 
gested as a possibility. I refer to John 
Sharp Williams, of Mississippi. As 
leader of the minority in the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Williams has done 
better work than his fellow-Democrats 
appreciate. He has been criticised for 
not being aggressive, but the votes at 
his command were not sufficient in num- 
ber to enable him to wage a forceful 
campaign. An abortive attempt against 
his rule was made in the interest of Con- 
gressman Champ Clark, of Missouri. 
Mr. Clark disavowed any connection 
with the conspiracy, and ended the well- 
meant efforts of his friends by the state- 
ment that so long as Mr. Williams wanted 
the minority !eadership he would be con- 
tent to serve as one of his followers. 
Mr. Williams could get the support of 
many Democrats if he chose to scramble 
for the nomination. But he really and 
truly does not wantit. He says modestly 
that he is not fitted for the Presidency, 
and he says it in a way that carries con- 
viction. His aspirations are Senatorial, 
and he expects to be nominated and 
elected to the Upper House to succeed 
Senator Money. 

Now as to William Randolph Hearst. 
Immediately after the election in New 
York last November, when it was estab- 
lished that the newspaper candidate had 
been beaten by more than fifty thousand 
votes, there were few men in the country 
willing to predict that he would have a 
chance for the Presidential nomination. 
\verybody who knows Mr. Hearst knows 
that he has only one ambition, ‘That is 
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to be President. He has been willing 
to accept any other office, nay, to struggle 
for it, if he believed it would advance him 
a single step toward the goal upon which 
he has fixed his eyes. Mr. Hearst cares 
nothing for the Democratic party, as was 
shown by his willingness to wreck it to 
aid him in the achievement of his per- 
sonal ambition. He formed the Inde- 
pendence League, and in New York used 
it as a lever to secure the nomination of 
the Democratic Convention at Buffalo 
for the Governorship of New York. 
Having put his foot upon a_ sounder 
plank, he was willing to let the Inde- 
pendence League flounder upon the 
rough sea upon which he had shipped it. 
He has denounced the “ robber tariff,” 
and yet, in a speech to farmers in upper 
New York, he favored protection. He 
has done splendid work in aiding the 
Government to prosecute the trusts, and 
yet the Hearst estate is proven to have 
underwritten the tobacco and other mo- 
nopolies. He has denounced Chinese 
labor, but the Hearst estate in California 
has employed it. 

If Mr. Hearst runs at all as a Presi- 
dential candidate, the chances are that 
it will be as an independent. He cannot 
hope to force the National Democratic 
party to make him its standard-bearer 
as he forced the New York Democracy 
to name him as its candidate. In the 
first place, rich as Mr. Hearst is, he has 
not money enough to accomplish this 
result, even if he wanted todo so. He 
admits having spert more than a quarter 
of a million dollars in his New York 
campaign, but competent politicians 
place his expenditure at nearer a million, 
basing this estimate upor information 
that he disbursed $600,000 in the or- 
ganization of the Independcace League 
in Illinois. Mr. Hearst has ai Independ- 
ence League in San Franc‘sco, and its 
participation in the campaign resulted in 
the defeat of the Democratic ticket and 
the success of the Republican candidates. 
Friends of Mr. Hearst say that he would 
make a better running in a National 
campaign than he did in New York. 
They point to the fact that he is a rich 
man and can desire no more money ; 
that his chain of newspapers make him a 
power to be reckoned with if he wanted 
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power alone. But he does believe, they 
claim, that if he occupied the office of 
President he would be able to ameliorate 
the lot of the people to a far greater ex- 
tent than any one else. He was defeated 
in New York, they allege, by his bitter 
enemy Senator McCarren, the Tammany 
leader in Brooklyn, who gave instructions 
to his followers to knife the head of the 
Nemocratic ticket. In spite of the fact 
that Mr. Hearst has denounced Mr. 
Taggart, Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, and other promi- 
nent Democratic leaders, he does not 
believe that they could effect his defeat if 
he were the Presidential candidate of 
the Democracy, as he believes Senator 
McCarren did in New York. 

Mr. Hearst is a study in inconsistency. 
His treatment of Charles Murphy, the 
‘Tammany boss, shows his entire willing- 
ness to embrace to-day, for political pur- 
poses, a man whom he denounced a year 
ago as a fit subject for the penitentiary. 
If Mr. Taggart made overtures to Mr. 
Hearst, and would aid him in his Presi- 
dential aspirations, the New York Amer- 
ican and other Hearst papers would, it 
is highly probable, cease editorial de- 
nunciation of the Indianian and cheer- 
fully sing his praises. It is apparent 
from this that Mr. Hearst’s principal 
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enemies are those who dare to c.ash 
with his ambition. This brings up the 
question of Mr. Hearst’s real feeling 
for Mr. Bryan. Mr. Hearst may find it 
expedient to declare for Mr. Bryan. If 
he does, the people of the country may 
as well understand that he does so 
simply because he believes he must. If 
he could overcome Mr. Bryan’s tremen- 
dous popularity among the Democrats 
by some such manipulation as he prac- 
ticed in New York, many of Mr. Bryan’s 
best friends believe that he would do it. 

Summing up the men and issues of 
the prospective Democratic campaign, 
it is not difficult to see whither the tide 
of affairs is drifting. Judge Gray would 
be classed among the Democrats as an 
ultra-conservative, of somewhat the same 
rank as Mr. Fairbanks and Mr. Cannon 
of the Republican party. Governor Folk 
would be accepted as an anti-corruption- 
ist rather than as an advocate of great 
principles. Mr. Hearst would be looked 
upon as peculiarly the representative of 
discontent. Mr. Bryan takes place be- 
tween Mr. Gray and Mr. Hearst, now 
that he has abandoned his advocacy of 
Government ownership of railways. The 
glaring radicalism of Mr. Hearst has 
benefited Mr. Bryan in making his radi- 
calism seem conservative. 


DESECRATION 


BY HAROLD TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 


The solitary stillness of the wood, 

The long deep silence of the morning calm, 
The melody that nature understood, 

When all the world lay cradled in His arm; 
The solemn incense of the fragrant pine, 
The half-heard music of a hidden choir, 


The rhythm of a chant almost divine, 

Sung underneath the starry altar-fire, 

Has ended in the sullen sounding blows 

Of crashing steel along the wooded aisle, 

In blackened stumps above the winter snows, 
In land that has forgotten how to smile; 

A desert where the north wind sighing sweeps 
Above the tomb in which the forest sleeps. 





EDWARD EVERETT HALE: A 
PRACTICAL IDEALIST 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, FR. 


r | ‘O speak as a literary critic on the 
works of one’s father offers a 
chance for much that is unbe- 

coming. ‘That chance comes to me 

sometimes in college classes, and I gen- 
erally escape it by leaving the seat of 
judgment and becoming a historian. 

It does not seem just the thing for me 

to tell a class of college men that “ The 

Man Without a Country” is one of the 

finest of our American short stories, or 

that it is not, but I can usually tell the 
fellows something about the way it came 
to be what it is. One does not have to 


lecture on the story to make them feel 
it, but they like to see that behind the 
story are a man and a life. 

I am modern enough as a critic to 
believe that the literary work of a man 
who writes sincerely and readily for a 
good many years is a pretty fair index 


to his character. Doubtless the study 
of literature as the expression of personal 
character, or national, is not the only 
thing, but it is one of the elements of a 
useful criticism. And I often find in 
my studies of literature things that exhibit 
my father’s character and interests and 
life as I remember them, or rather as 
they have left their impression on me 
in the many years that we have been 
intimate. 

In his short stories the especial quality 
is a mixture of realism and phantasy. 
Whatever be its practical character, his 
best literary work always presents some 
idea that is curious, extravagant, quaint, 
impossible, strange, romantic, or some- 
thing of the kind. His first striking 
story was of a clergyman who had a 
hired man who looked exactly like him, 
and whom he used to send in his place 
to all sorts of stupid public occasions, so 
that he himself could pursue quietly the 
really important things of life. His next 
story was of a man whohad once wished 
he had no country, and who was forth- 
with put on board ship and kept for life 


out of sight and hearing of the country 
he had had. “Ten Times One is Ten” 
represents the conversion of the world 
by a scheme that renders possible the 
wildest combinations of geography and 
ethnology. “In His Name” has the 
charm of romantic medizvalism. “The 
Brick Moon,” “Crusoe in New York,” 
are clearly by their very titles works of 
the fancy. So are half a hundred other 
of his writings at bottom ; that is to say, 
in the means by which he chose to carry 
out what was not infrequently a serious 
purpose. ‘There is a tradition that he 
used to say that a story was “ substan- 
tially done” when he had thought what 
it was to be about. ‘To his mind it was, 
for it had only to be written. 

This writing, however, was not fanci- 
ful at all. It was very realistic. If his 
ideas were, as he said of something else, 
thoroughly absurd, they were also thor- 
oughly practical. Everything, even of 
the most extraordinary character, had to 
be not only possible but plausible. These 
strange things, it appeared, had gener- 
ally happened to intimate friends of his, 
or perhaps to people whom he knew per- 
sonally. If not that, he had heard of 
them by word of mouth or read some 
mention of them in the newspapers. In 
fact, he used to assume that the reader 
was acquainted in some degree with the 
people concerned, so that he told of the 
most astonishing impossibilities much as 
he would have reminded any one of what 
had happened yesterday. 

I do not know when he first read 
De Foe carefully, but I remember his 
great interest long since in that master 
of realism. I have no doubt that he 
thought him a much greater man than 
Richardson or Fielding. I never heard 
him say so, but I do not remember his 
ever speaking of the authors of “ Cla- 
rissa ’’ or “Tom Jones,” nor were these 
books in the house. On the other hand, 
he often spoke with appreciation of 
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De Foe, assur ng us that “ Colonel Jack ” 
was a fine piece of work, as it certainly 
is in the direction of interest to him. 
This mingling of realism and extrava- 
gance was, of course, by no means a 
peculiarity of my father’s. It was a 
fairly general characteristic of the short 
story writers of his time and some years 
before. The two elements are very note- 
worthy in Hawthorne, though not often 
mingled in one production. So with Poe, 
who more often realized the combination, 
as in “ A Descent into the Maelstrom,” 
for instance. “The Man Without a 
Country ” is in this respect all of a piece 
with “ The Diamond Lens ” or “ One of 
the Thirty Pieces.” In American life, 
too, there is (or was) this mingling of 
the imaginative or the ideal or often ex- 
travagant fancy, and the realism that is 
practical and actual. it is not a matter 
of importance to point it out, but it 
serves as a way of getting together some 
of my recollections and impressions of 
my father, and accommodating them to 
the time of which he was a characteristic 
figure. I never try, nor have I ever 
tried, to form an impartial estimate of his 
powers. I never consider him or bis 


life or his work from the standpoint of 


a student. I am always content that he 
should be a father and friend, seen at 
very short range, with all the advantages 
and possible inaccuracies of such seeing. 
But in spite of this general attitude ideas 
crystallize in one’s mind, and I find this 
combination of powers, so marked in his 
writing, to be illustrated by a good deal 
that I remember in his life. 

One thing that every one notices of 
him is a very wide range of interest 
which manifests itself in all sorts of 
ways. He did not like to be limited, 
sometimes even by fact. He was never 
entirely content with the realism of his 
own study, house, church, town; he 
wanted larger impressions. Although a 
devoted Bostonian, yet, as with Burke, 
nothing less than “whole America ”— 
or, more accurately, the whole world— 
would really do for him. It was a pleas- 
ure to him that wheat grown in Dakota 
would go and satisfy hunger on the 
banks of the Ganges. He liked to have 
to do with outlandish and out-of-the-way 
people and things. Mr. Cushing and 
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five Zuni chiefs once came to our house 
to lunch. It was a curious sight to see 
these solemn gentlemen in paint and 
feathers sitting about in our every-day 
dining-room, dancing earnestly in the 
front hall, with uncouth cries, and carry- 
ing on relgious rites in a circle on the 
parlor floor in front of the open fire. I 
am sure my father liked it much better 
than he would have liked even the Gov- 
ernor, the Bishop, the President of the 
College, or even more distinguished per- 
sonages. I am sure we boysdid. That 
dreadful dinner in “ His Level Best,” 
where a stray Swede, a Bohemian pro- 
fessor, a Dutch planter from Table Bay, 
a Japanese prince, Dr. South the minis- 
ter, and a Brahmin gentleman, one of 
the first-fruits of the Serampore Mission, 
all dined with the Boothbys, together 
with two deaf and dumb dressmakers— 
that horrible feast never occurred at our 
house, at least not in my recollection, 
but that may have been out of regard 
for my dear mother, whose tastes were 
more consistently domestic. Still, though 
such things never really did take place, 
I’m sure my father would have been 
much pleased if they had, even if busi- 
ness had called him from the house so 
that he could not have enjoyed them 
himselt. 

Strictly speaking, perhaps, all this was 
no extravagance, but a feeling for a larger 
and more complete knowledge. Even as 
a boy he had had the same wide range 
of interest and the desire to get things 
into practical form. I used rather to 
wonder at his tales of his youth. We 
boys, as I recollect, did not have much 
intelligent curiosity. We were imagi- 
native enough, and played vigorously in 
the nursery, the green parlor, or out in 
the yard, in many imaginary worlds of 
our own creation. But my father’s anec- 
dotes of his own childhood always im- 
pressed me as being different from our 
own way of looking at things. He used 
to try experiments in chemistry in the 
house ii Hamilton Place, made electrical 
batteries that I believe he read about in 
*“ Harry and Lucy,” and learned to set 
type in the printing office of the Adver- 
tiser. And it was so through life. His 
interests ranged widely, and he was curi- 
ous to understand many things. He 
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liked the sense of the remote and the 
adventurous; he also, as a rule, wanted 
to put his impressions and ideas into 
practical shape. 

Whether this feeling for the romantic, 
the amusing, the extravagant even, were 
more than desire for flavor I cannot say. 
But flavor, as we may call it, is an im- 
portant thing. He wanted life to be 
interesting. He wanted to know how 
and what it was, but he wanted it to be 
interesting. That, I take it, is the key 
to his historical method. He used often 
to talk to me of how important it was 
that a history should be interesting. If 
it were not interesting, people would not 
read it, so that it might as well not have 
been written. So he worked to have his 
history interesting, full of local color, 
lifelike. Yet he would often spend 
endless time in establishing accurately 
minute points—often far more time than 
I, who belonged to a more scholastic 
epoch, could think worth while. I pre- 


sume there are errors in his historical 
writing, but they must be chiefly errors 
of judgment, or errors in matters that he 
did not consider important, for he cer- 


tainly was unwearied in research about 
anything he did consider important. He 
would often svend a couple of hours and 
write a dozen letters to determine some 
very small point that came up in his 
mind, and if he could not find out at 
once he would remember it sometimes 
for years until he met with the person 
or Look that could tell him. 

in household affairs he was as char- 
acteristic as anywhere else. Thus, when 
we first went to Matunuck, he had. the 
problem of arranging the household order 
of seven children between three years 
and seventeen. He at once conceived 
a military establishment, which he cre- 
ated and carried on with unwearied spirit 
and imagination from day to day by 
general orders which he read at break- 
fast. ‘The system, though never ground 
in upon us, served excellently as a means 
of managing what might readily have 
become a horde of only slightly civilized 
savages. It was nothing very remark- 
able, and lasted only so long as it was 
needed, but so long it did last, and in 
its time gave the machinery necessary 
for carrying on the household, and yet 
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with a certain imaginative charm that, 
I fancy, we all appreciated. 

We saw more of him at Matunuck 
than in Roxbury. In the city we had 
school in the morning, all sorts of occu- 
pations in the afternoon, and home les- 
sons in the evening, while he was busy, 
too, morning, noon, and night, either 
(mysteriously to our minds) in the study, 
where we rarely went in earlier days, or 
at the church or elsewhere downtown. 
But at Matunuck, although he always 
had work to do for part of the day, and 
we often had excursions that took us off 
the place, yet we were more likely to do 
things together than in Boston, perhaps 
partly because there were more things 
that we could readily do together. He 
could not play baseball very well (he 
used to speak of cricket in his boyhood), 
nor could he well have joined many of 
our games in Roxbury, even had he had 
time. But in the summer he was as 
fond as we were of the woods and fields, 
the pond and the ocean. Of course, 
being at that time fifty and over, he 
enjoyed them in rather a different way. 
He liked to sketch and botanize, for 
instance, which in those years we rarely 
did. Ido not remember ever to have 
seen him fishing, but the other things 
that we did he used to do, though as we 
grew older our more violent or vigorous 
sports had little charm for him. We 
would run races or play leap-frog on the 
beach after a bath, but he preferred to 
sit under the shelter with the other 
grown-ups, and hold sand congresses 
that appeared to us very staid. 

He liked Matunuck partly because it 
rescued him from a too rigorous appli- 
cation of the larger life. When we first 
went there, there was no telegraph or 
telephone, no railway nearer than seven 
miles, no mail but four times a week, no 
friend’s house save Mr. Weeden’s and 
the neighboring farmers’. His passion 
for the ends of the earth, for having 
things touched by the extravagance of 
the remote, for having things out of the 
way and unfamiliar, was only one ele- 
ment in his make-up. He liked to think 
of such things, and now and then to ex- 
periment with them—for he was a great 
traveler—but he also liked to be at home 
and follow out his own destiny without 
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being burst in upon by little boys from 
Dakota or little girls from the Ganges. 
He liked family occasions; he would 
look around the table with pleasure and 
say, ‘Only those God made here.” You 
can see that, too, in his writings easily 
enough. ‘The great charm of having a 
double was that one could live to one’s 
self for a while—to one’s self, and one’s 
wife, and one’s children. ‘The enormous 
extravagance of the Brick Moon ends 
with the note of the charming life at 
Pigeon Cove—six families only, thirty- 
seven souls in all, including two babies 
born that summer, “ a little world of our 
own.” “Can it be possible that all 
human sympathies can thrive, and all 
human powers be exercised, and all hu- 
man joys increase, if we live with all our 
might with the thirty or forty people next 
to us, telegraphing kindly to all other peo- 
ple, to be sure? Can it be possible that 
our passion for large cities, and large 
parties, and large theaters, and large 
churches, develops no faith nor hope nor 
love which would not find aliment and 
exercise in a little world of our own ?” 

For this breadth of range was also 
balanced by great sanity and common 
sense. He was a great philanthropist 
and great in his work in and with chari- 
table organizations. But he would never 
have sent blankets to Africa while peo- 
ple were cold at home. He would never 
have neglected Boston for Borrioboola 
Gha; in fact, he was practically rather 
indifferent to Borrioboola Gha. Whether 
this was because of any thought-out 
system, or because his practical mind 
demanded that he should constantly be 
dealing with actual problems close at 
hand, I cannot say. He certainly did 
deal with the problems at hand, and, 
understanding very clearly that one 
man could not do everything, he left 
many problems of “the larger life” to 
others. 

I think, however, that this feeling was 
often called forth, not by the pressure of 
the life at hand nor by any weakness of 
the appeal of far-away interests, but by 
the readiness with which such larger life 
drifted into formalism. He was always 
dead set against the machinery of life as 
machinery. ‘The worst exaggerations of 
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are only hardened, petrified forms of 
what might once have had vital energy. 
‘¢ Boards are made of wood,” he used to 
say, meaning of course boards of man- 
agement; “they are long and narrow.” 
So in the beginning of “ ‘Ten Times One 
is Ten,” the Harry Wadsworth Club as a 
formal organization gets no further than 
a discussion of name, covenant, and 
constitution. He was a Republican in 
politics, but I think that at heart he 
must have had much sympathy with the 
Jeffersonian view, that that government 
is best that gets on with as little govern- 
ing as possible. 

One may be curious as to just why 
formalism and machinery and observance 
and creed were distasteful to him. They 
are not in themselves necessarily unin- 
teresting, certainly not to the historian. 
In religious matters where his feeling 
was strongest, I do not suppose that he 
disliked ritual as such. As I remember 


him, he always preached in a splendid 
silk gown in a high magnificent pulpit. 
He always‘ liked to read the psalms 
responsively, either to Mr. Lang’s fine 
improvisations on the organ opposite, or 
to the congregation standing up. He 


had a great love, I am sure, for the 
beauty of holiness. Why any hatred of 
formalism? Perhaps for this reason, that 
when any act has become formal, me- 
chanical, petrified, whoever performs the 
act is in great danger of performing it to 
himself and not for another human crea- 
ture or for the Lord God. And the >er- 
sonal intrusion into what was meant to 
be something else, that he could not 
stand. For him selfishness was sin. 

He was not much given to analyzing 
or explaining. But I suppose he held 
that if a minister says a formal prayer 
or a formal creed, while he may really 
get out of himself, he is in great danger 
of not doing so. So with the secretary 
of a board for philanthropic activity : 
he may work as simply as the Lord Jesus 
worked in Galilee, but he is more than 
likely not to. And so with any one of 
the definite and regular forms and ob- 
servances that are needed to carry on a 
larger life. One may doubtless do such 
things and still be genuine and loving 
and sympathetic—he could be so him- 
self—but there was more than a chance 
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that in the routine one would be bent 
on carrying out only the regular daily 
duty, thinking only of finishing up the 
work and getting off to enjoy one’s self. 
And this sort of selfishness, or indeed 
any sort, will never do for him, for he 
really loves other people too much to 
have any sympathy with that temper 
which turns from others into self-absorp- 
tion. He likes people and so is a great 
believer in human nature. I suppose 
that is one great reason for his being a 
Unitarian; not because he would deny 
the divinity of the Lord Jesus, but be- 
cause he will not countenance the denial 
of the divinity of man. The great 
thing that makes people love him is 
that he loves them. Men and: women 
are often interesting, but often they 
are not; they are often very tedious, 
very exasperating, very disgusting, terri- 
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ble bores, terrible fools, and terrible 
wrecks. Still, they have not destroyed 
his confidence in them, and they never 
will. He believes in people, as in the 
people. 

I suspect that gets to the bottom of 
it. He likes to be at Washington now, 
because he sees all sorts of people from 
all parts of the country and the world, 
because he touches life at so many sides 
or surfaces—a great many, of course, but 
still he does really touch it, and so lives 
freshly and genuinely. He likes to have 
the interests of life fresh—fresh and new 
and strange and unimagined before. He 
likes all those things. - But then he is a 
realist; he wants things genuine. And 
they are genuine, as life always has been 
tohim. ‘That is perhaps the reason why 
at eighty-five he is as young as his sons 
or grandsons or great-grandsons, 
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spected citizen and former Gov- 

ernor of Idaho, was assassinated 
December 30, 1905. Almost at the 
threshold of his door Le was literally 
blown to pieces by a bomb placed with 
such devilish ingenuity that a Russian 
Anarchist might well shudder at the 
thought of employing such an agent of 
destruction. 

After more than twelve months’ incar- 
ceration in an Idaho prison, the alleged 
murderers are about to be brought to 
trial. The eyes of the entire country are 
centered on Idaho. It is no ordinary 
murder trial. Important issues, some of 
them without a parallel in the history of 
the country, are involved. Ina degree, 
the rights and liberties of American citi- 
zens are at stake, for the Supreme Court 
of the United States has in this case, 
according to the dissenting opinion of 
one of its own members, virtually legal- 
ized the crime of kidnapping, when com- 
mitted by State officials. 

Shall death on the gallows end the 
career of the leaders of the worst crim- 
inal conspiracy that can be conceived, 


F ece STEUNENBERG, a re- 


or shall the lives of innocent men be 
sacrificed in the furtherance of a counter- 
conspiracy? Is the outcome of the trial 
to be the dramatic climax of a series of 
murders planned in wholesale fashion by 
men of power and influence in the world 
of labor, or will it result in disclosing a 
plot on the part of men influential in the 
world of finance to send to the gallows 
the leaders of those who have thwarted 
them in their plans? Those are the 
questions to be determined by an Idaho 
jury, and circumstantial evidence is not 
wanting to show either or both con- 
spiracies. 

Will the men be accorded a fair trial ? 
Governor Gooding, of Idaho, says they 
will. “There is no question about a 
fair trial,” he says. ‘“ No higher class of 
citizens can be found than those who 
live in Canyon County. They have no 
prejudice against any class of citizens, 
be they laborers or capitalists.” 

“It all depends on the jury,” says an 
attorney for the defense. The same 
remark might be applied to a murder 
trial in Boston or New York, but it 
would not have the same significance. 
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Throughout the mining districts of the 
West class lines have been so sharply 
drawn that justice seems lost sight of. 
“Hang them on general principles ” is 
the epitome of the feeling on one side, 
and “Get them off, right or wrong,” is 
the feeling on the other side. The 
question of the guilt or innocence of the 
men seems to be incidental. Both sides 
have helped to create this feeling. The 
mine-owners and their representatives 
have been pictured as vultures watching 
over their prey. On the other hand, the 
Western Federation of Miners has been 
pictured as a lawless, anarchistic organ- 
ization whose leaders have instigated a 
number of crimes that have shocked 
civilization. 

In order to make clear the situation, 
it is necessary to take up the story at 
the beginning. Frank Steunenberg had 
few known enemies. He was elected 
Governor of Idaho asa Populist in 1897, 
largely by the votes of the miners whose 
accredited leaders are now on trial 
charged with complicity in his murder. 
During a strike in the Coeur d’Alene 
district in 1899 a mill at Wardner was 
blown up by a mob of union miners. 


The sheriff of the county sympathized 
with the strikers and made no effort to 


bring the ringleaders to justice. Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg was appealed to. The 
State militia was serving in the Philip- 
pines, and President McKinley sent 
Federal troops to the district. Lawless- 
ness was put down by the most drastic 
measures. Men were arrested and 
thrown into a “bull-pen” in hundreds. 
Others were driven from the district by 
the military forces. Governor Steunen- 
berg, “the union printer,” was held 
responsible by the miners. The strike 
was forgotten by all except those directly 
interested. Other industrial conflicts 
had arisen between the mine-owners and 
the miners. Other acts of violence had 
been committed, and order had again 
been restored at the point of the bayo- 
net. Steunenberg had returned to private 
life, and his connection with the strike 
had apparently been forgotten, when the 
country was shocked by the news of his 
assassination. It was a cruel, cold- 
blooded murder. A bomb had been 
placed under the gate leading to his 
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residence in a little suburb of Caldwell, 
and so arranged that the victim in open- 
ing the gate fired the infernal machine 
that blew him into eternity. 

The littlhe town of Caldwell was 
stunned. Governor Gooding and other 
State officials hurried to Caldwell on a 
special train. Every train leaving the 
town was watched and every avenue of 
escape closely guarded. Harry Orchard 
was arrested and charged with the crime. 
He was one of the few men who was 
not known in the town and who could 
not give a satisfactory account of him- 
self. A detective named McParland 
was called into the case. He was known 
as the man who unearthed the Mollie 
Maguire conspiracy in Pennsylvania 
years ago. Orchard is said to have 
confessed to McParland that he placed 
the bomb which killed Steunenberg. 
He said he was assisted by J. L. Simp- 
kins, an organizer for the Western Fed- 
eration of Mjners. Simpkins escaped 
from the State, and has never been 
apprehended. In his confession (the 
details of which have never been fully 
made known) Orchard implicated Charles 
H. Moyer, President of the Western 
Federation of Miners, William D. Hay- 
wood, Secretary of the same organiza- 
tion, and George A. Pettibone, a former 
member of the union, who conducted a 
store in Denver in which it is alleged 
the bomb was manufactured. 

That Orchard killed Steunenberg is 
not denied by attorneys for the defense. 
That much of his confession they admit. 
They deny, however, that he was the 
agent of the Western Federation of 
Miners, hired by its officials. Indeed, 
they doubt that Orchard ever made such 
a statement, for no one aside from the 
State authorities has seen the confession. 
That Orchard had a personal motive in 
killing Steunenberg the defense will 
endeavor to prove to the jury. At the 
time of the Coeur d’Alene troubles Or- 
chard was working in that district. He 
was one of the strikers driven out by the 
troops. He had at the time a_ sixth 
interest in the Hercules Mine, which he 
had to dispose of for some $600. A 
few weeks previous to the assassination 
of Steunenberg, Orchard visited his old 
haunts in the Coeur d’Alene district. 
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He met his former associates who were 
interested with him in the Hercules 
Mine. ‘That property had been devel- 
oped, and was valued at $6,000,000. 
Orchard’s former companions were rich, 
while he was virtually a wanderer on the 
face of the earth. He blamed Steunen- 
berg for his condition, and in this frame 
of mind he went to Caldwell, determined 
to wreak vengeance on the man he held 
responsible. The murder of Steunen- 
berg was the result. This is the theory 
of the defense. 

That the State authorities of Idaho 
and Colorado are in league with the 
mine-owners to railroad to the gallows 
the leaders of the Western Federation of 
Miners is believed by many persons who 
cannot be accused of condoning murder. 
It is a serious charge, but certain events 
which followed the arrest and alleged 
confession of Orchard tend to give it a 
semblance of truth. Neither Moyer, 
Haywood, nor Pettibone was in Idaho at 
the time the murder was committed. 
That fact was well known to the authori- 
ties of both Idaho and Colorado. Under 
the law the men were not fugitives from 
justice, and could not be extradited. But 
the Idaho authorities were determined to 
get them regardless of law. The prose- 
cuting attorney of Canyon County made 
affidavit that the men were in Idaho at 
the time of the murder. He knew that 
in doing so he was committing perjury, 
declares Attorney Darrow, counsel for the 
defendants, and Governor Gooding knew 
when he signed the requisition papers that 
the affidavit was false. Some apologies 
have been offered for the commission of 
these acts. One says that the Idaho stat- 
utes make accessories principals in a mur- 
der charge ; another, that they were done 
to prevent habeas corpus proceedings in 
Colorado. The facts remain that the 
papers were signed, and that twelve 
armed deputies were hurried to Denver 
to secure the accused men. The requi- 
sition papers were presented to Governor 
McDonald, of Colorado, on February 
15, 1906. He promptly honored them, 
although he knew the men wanted were 
not fugitives from justice, as claimed by 
the Idaho authorities. The men could 
have been arrested at any time during the 
next two days, but they were not. ‘The 
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fact that their extradition was sought 
was carefully kept a secret. Late Sat- 
urday night, February 17, when all courts 
were closed, the men were arrested and 
thrown into jail. They were given no 
opportunity of communicating with their 
attorneys, or even with their families. 
Early next morning they were placed on 
a special train and rushed to Boise, 
Idaho. The special train did not stop 
at stations, but changed engines at iso- 
lated points along the route. Once at 
their destination, the prisoners were 
placed in solitary confinement and 
treated as if they had already been con- 
victed of; instead of being charged with, 
a crime. The theory -of law was re- 
versed, say friends of the accused, and 
the men were presumed to be guilty 
before they had even been indicted. It 
is a coincidence that Governor McDon- 
ald, who signed the warrants for the arrest 
of the men, and Pettibone, one of the 
defendants, were brought up together as 
boys, in the same town in Erie County, 
Pennsylvania. 

‘The manner in which the accused men 
were taken from Colorado raised a 
storm of protest. It was declared that 
they had been kidnapped. Legal steps 
were at once taken to release them on 
habeas corpus proceedings. Suit was 
brought in the Supreme Court of Idaho. 
That tribunal decided that— 


“One who commits a crime against the laws 
of a State, whether committed by him while 
in person on its soil, or absent in a foreign 
jurisdiction and acting through some other 
agency or medium, has no vested right of 
asylum in a sister State,” and the fact “ that 
a wrong is committed against him in the 
manner or method pursued in subjecting his 
person to the jurisdiction of the complaining 
State, and that such wrong is redressible 
either in the civil or criminal courts, can 
constitute no legal or just reason why he 
himself should not answer the charge against 
him when brought before the proper tribu- 
nal.” 


From the State Supreme Court the 
matter was carried to the United States 
District Court, with the same result. An 
appeal was taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and it affirmed the 
decision of the lower court. ‘The decis- 
ion is interesting. It says: 

If he [Pettibone] should be acquitted by 
the jury, then no question will remain as to a 
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violation of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States by the methods adopted to 
secure his personal presence within the State 
of Idaho. 


In another part it says: 


It is true as contended by the petitioner 
that if he was not a fugitive from justice 
within the meaning of the Constitution, no 
warrant for his arrest could have been prop- 
erly or legally issued by the Governor of 
Colorado. But it was not shown by proof 
before the Governor of Colorado that the 
petitioner alleged in the requisition papers 
to be a fugitive from justice was not one, 
nor was the jurisdiction of any court sitting 
in that State invoked to prevent his being 
taken out of the State and carried to Idaho. 
That he had no reasonable opportunity to 
present these facts before being taken from 
Colorado constitutes no legal reason why he 
should be discharged from the custody of 
the Idaho authorities. 


In a dissenting opinion Justice Mc- 
Kenna said: 

In the case at bar, the States through their 
officers are the offenders. They by an ille- 
gal exertion of power deprived the accused 
of a constitutional right. Kidnapping is a 
crime, pure and simple. It is difficult to ac- 
complish; hazardous at every step. All the 
officers of the law are supposed to be on 
guard against it. But how is it when the 
law becomes the kidnapper? When the offi- 
cers of the law, using its forms and exerting 
its powers, become abductors? This is not 
a distinction without a difference. It is an- 
other form of the crime of kidnapping, dis- 
tinguished from that committed by an indi- 
vidual only by circumstances. If a State 
may say to one within her borders, “I will 
not inquire how you came here; I must exe- 
cute my laws and remit you to proceedings 
against those who have wronged you,” may 
she so plead against her own offense? May 
she claim that by mere physical presence of 
the accused within her borders, the accused 
person is within her jurisdiction deprived of 
his constitutional rights though he has been 
brought there by violence? Constitutional 
rights the accused in this case certainly did 
have, and valuable ones. 


In his opinion Justice McKenna says 
that the right to resist removal from a 
State is not 2 right of asylum, but is the 


right to be free from molestation. 
says : 


He 


It is the right of personal liberty in its 
most complete sense. . . . It is to be hoped 
that our criminal jurisprudence will not need 
for its efficient administration the destruction 
of either the right or the means to enforce it. 
The decision in the case at bar, as I view it, 
brings us perilously near both results. 


But the manner in which the accused 
labor leaders were taken from Colorado 
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is not the only evidence of a conspiracy 
on the part of the State authorities and 
mine-owners, say friends of the defend- 
ants. Confined with Orchard for a time 
in a prison in Boise was a man named 
Steve Adams. He was a member of the 
Western Federation, and was suspected 
of complicity in the Independence out- 
rage and other murders in Colorado. 
He was said to have made a confession 
of his guilt. Adams secured his release 
on a writ of habeas corpus, and immedi- 
ately went over to the side of the defense. 
He repudiated the alleged confession, 
declaring that it was all written out and 
that he was compelled to sign it on pain of 
death. He told some strange tales about 
the way in which the Orchard confession 
was secured. Adams was rearrested and 
charged with the murder of a “claim- 
jumper ” in Shoshone County some years 
before. This the defense believes was 
done in the hope that he would be con- 
victed and that he might be induced to 
testify against Moyerand Haywood on the 
promise of securing his own liberty. At 
each term of court the defense has been 
ready to proceed with the trial. The 
delays have been caused by the prosecu- 
tion. If the State has proof ‘of the guilt 
of the prisoners, why the delay in bring- 
ing them to trial ? asks the defense. Why 
has it been necessary to keep the accused 
men confined for more than a year if the 
only witness against them had confessed 
before they were arrested ? 

What weight will the testimony of a 
confessed co-conspirator have with the 
jury? Ithas been charged by the miners 
that Orchard was a detective employed 
by the Cripple Creek Mine Owners’ 
Association. The mine-owners deny 
this, and there is no proof that he was. 
Those who know him say that he is a des- 
perate character, who might be hired to 
do murder by any one who paid him 
his price, whether miner or mine-owner. 
For years he has been known as the 
intimate friend of Haywood. At the 
time of his arrest he was wanted by the 
Colorado authorities on the charge of 
blowing up the railway station at Inde- 
pendence and causing the death of 
thirteen non-union miners. He is said 
to have confessed to that crime and to 
having committed tweniy-six murders as 
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ihe agent of the “inner circle” of the 
\Vestern Federation of Miners. 

The prisoners will have the advantage 
of the best legal talent that can be pro- 
cured. E. F. Richardson, of Denver, 
known throughout the West as a lawyer 
of great ability, has associated with him 
in the case Clarence S. Darrow, of Chi- 
cago, whose famous argument to a jury 
in another conspiracy case in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, a few years ago resulted in 
an acquittal. ‘That the men on trial in 
Idaho will require all the ability of their 
counsel to secure their liberty seems 
certain. Even should they be acquitted 
of the charge of planning the murder of 
Steunenberg, numerous murders com- 
mitted in Colorado within the past few 
years are charged against them. There 
is strong circumstantial evidence that a 
conspiracy to commit wholesale murder 
actually existed as charged by the prose- 
cution in this case. In addition to being 
implicated in the murder of Steunenberg, 
the leaders now in jail are accused, 
according to the alleged Orchard con- 
fession, of planning the murders of Lyte 
Gregory, a detective mysteriously killed 


in West Denver three years ago; Arthur 
Collins, superintendent of a mine at 
Telluride, shot through a window in his 


own home; Martin Gleason, superin- 
tendent of a mine in Cripple Creek, 
thrown down a shaft; Martin B. Walley, 
killed by the explosion of a bomb placed 
in a vacant lot through which Chief 
Justice Gabbert, of the Supreme Court, 
was accustomed to walk; the blowing 
up of the Independence railway platform, 
and a list of other crimes of the most 
revolting nature. 

To comprehend the extent of this con- 
spiracy it is necessary to know something 
of the history of the Western Federation 
of Miners. That history is a record of 
strikes, bloodshed, and lawlessness. It 
is true the lawlessness has not always 
been on the side of the miners, but they 
or their leaders have been responsible 
for much of it. Armed force has been 
advocated by its leaders since President 
Boyce in 1897 urged every union to 
organize a rifle club. Ina speech in a 
convention of the Industrial Workers of 
the World in Chicago in July, 1905, Hay- 


wood said that the American Federation 
4 
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of Labor had some 2,000,000 members, 
while the Western Federation of Miners 
had 28,000, “ but,” he said, “with that 
small membership we can strike more 
terror to the hearts of the capitalists 
than can the American Federation of 
Labor.” ‘Terror they have struck, not 
only to the hearts of the capitalists, but 
to all who have in any way incurred their 
displeasure. A large majority of the men 
who compose the membership of the 
Western Federation differ but little from 
the men in other labor organizations. 
They are honest, hard-working miners, 
with as much respect for law and order 
as other citizens in the communities 
where they live. It should be under- 
stood that the Western Federation is not 
on trial, although some of its friends are 
anxious to have it appear that it is. It 
is the leaders who are accused ¢: the 
crimes and atrocities which have made 
the organization a byword among labor 
unions. It may be said that the mem- 
bers are responsible for the leaders, but 
this is, perhaps, less true of the Western 
Federation than of any other labor organ- 
ization in the country. The Western 
Federation is pledged to Socialism 
through its convention. Socialism is 
supposed to be the essence of democ- 
racy. The rank and file in the Socialist 
party are supposed to govern. But the 
Western Federation is a bureaucracy. It 
is ruled by a few individuals who have 
assumed absolute power. When the con- 
vention declared for Socialism in 1903, 
the question was never submitted to the 
membership for a vote. Privately the 
officials admit that it is doubtful if the 
membership as a whole would vote favor- 
ably on such a policy. So the vision- 
aries who rule the organization did not 
give the membership a chance to defeat 
the revolutionary policy adopted by the 
convention. When the strike was ordered 
which led to the reign of lawlessness in 
1903 and 1904, the members did not get 
a chance to vote on it. If they had, in 
all probability it would not have taken 
place. When the Western Federation 
withdrew from the American Federation 
of Labor some ten years ago, the step 
was taken by the officers. ‘The mem- 
bership had nothing to say about it. It 
is an open question to-day whether the 
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membership, if given the opportunity, 
would not repudiate the whole policy 
and seek affiliation with the family of 
trade unions under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The abolition of the wage system and 
class hatred are constantly preached to 
the membership through the weekly pub- 
lication of the union. ‘“ Labor produces 
all wealth; wealth belongs to the pro- 
ducer thereof,” is the motto emblazoned 
on the official paper- and the working 
cards of the members. ‘This saying may 
be interpreted in different ways. How 
far it is responsible for the pilfering of 
ore in high-grade mines is problematic, 
but the mine-owners assert that since 
the Federation rule was broken in the 
Cripple Creek district they have saved 
$3,000,000 a year from that source alone. 
The truth of the statement may be ques- 
tioned, however, since the mine-owners 
recently abolished the card system en- 
forced for two years in the hope that 
the old miners who were deported might 
return. 

The deportation by the State militia in 
1903 of union miners from the Cripple 
Creek and Telluride districts has often 
been pictured as the most outrageous 
proceeding ever perpetrated by public 
officials under the guise of law. ‘That 
innocent men were made to suffer there 
is no doubt. If it can be justified at all, 
it can be justified only on the ground of 
necessity which knows no law. But if 
that deportation, harsh as it may have 
been, is weighed against a former de- 
portation of non-union men by a mob of 
union miners, armed with rifles ordered 
by union officials and paid for with union 
funds, it was humane in comparison. It 
was an application of the doctrine of 
force so consistently advocated by the 
leaders of the miners themselves, say the 
mine-owners. ‘They were beaten at their 
own game, and their plaint was heard all 
over the country. Only two years pre- 
viously an armed mob of miners, led by 
the president of the union, drove some 
one hundred non-union men over a rough 
mountain trail after having compelled 
them to throw away their shoes and 
march barefooted. Stragglers who fell 
behind were brutally beaten, and a few 
were shot and maimed for life. 
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It was not open lawlessness such as 
that described, however, that made the 
miners feared by those who opposed 
them. ‘The open outbreaks were infre- 
quent, and it was only during strikes that 
the atmosphere was charged with the 
spirit which makes mob violence possi- 
ble. It was the secret murders that were 
a common occurrence that kept the 
whole community in dread. It is true 
that few, if any, of those murders have 
been brought home to men in a position 
of power in the union. Such men have 
on a few occasions been indicted and 
acquitted when brought to trial. This, 
perhaps, need not be wondered at when 
it.is understood that juries were afraid 
to return a verdict of guilt. | As an illus- 
tration, a watchman caught two union 
miners in the act of stealing ore. ‘They 
were tried and acquitted. A short time 
afterward the watchman’s house was 
blown up with dynamite. 

When Sherman Bell filled the court- 
room and surrounded the building with 
soldiers when some union miners were 
to be tried, it did not look like according 
men a fair trial by a jury of their peers ; 
but it can be shown that on other occa- 
sions an attorney defending union miners 
simply showed the affiliations of his 
clients and a union jury did the rest. 

That an “inner circle ” existed in the 
Western Federation of Miners is a mat- 
ter of common belief. That the men in 
this “inner circle ” are responsible for 
the crimes that have been committed 
against those who had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the union is also believed 
by many. Men prominent in organized 
labor circles in Denver and other cities 
privately shake their heads and say that 
“it looks bad,” while they publicly de- 
nounce the manner in which Moyer and 
Haywood were taken from Colorado. 
Whether an “inner circle” exists, and 
whether Moyer and Haywood are mem 
bers of it, are questions for an Idaho 
jury to determine when it has heard all 
the evidence. ‘To the impartial observe: 
it appears more than a coincidence that 
dozens of individuals who had troubles 
with the union met violent deaths. The 
mine-owners have resorted to many un- 
scrupulous methods to discredit the 
miners’ organization, but it is hardly 
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conceivable that they would wantonly 
murder non-union inen in their employ. 
It is hardly conceivable that they could 
have planned to blow up the station 
platform at Independence and kill the 
men who were helping them to operate 
their mines. Haywood pretends to 
believe that they did, but few will agree 
with him. The miners assert that when 
General Reardon, President of the Mine 
Owners’ Association, learned of the result 
of the explosion he was heard to exclaim: 
“My God! we did not intend to kill any- 
body !” 

When the militia raided the union 
headquarters in Victor, they found a 
number of group photographs of miners. 
Certain men in the groups were marked 
with across in lead pencil. ‘Their names 
were written on the backs of the photo- 
graphs. On one photograph were the 
names of five men. One was Charles 
McCormick, superintendent of the Vin- 
dicator mine. Another was Mel Beck. 


Both men were killed by a dynamite ex-_ 


plosion when the fatal “ accident ” took 
place in the mine. A line.was drawn 
through their names on the back of the 


photograph, which might indicate that the 


score had been settled. It is true that 
an official investigation showed that the 
machinery which operated the elevator 
in the shaft was in a defective condition. 
The elevator might have fallen, as was 
claimed by the union men and their 
friends, but the markings on the photo- 
graphs looked suspicious. The miners 
say that the names were written on the 
photographs by detectives in the employ 
of the mine-owners, and left in convenient 
places for the militia to find them. As 
proof that the mine-owners have resorted 
to such tactics the miners cite the case 
against Sherman Parker, President of the 
miners’ union of Cripple Creek. Parker 
was being tried for an attempt to wreck 
a train loaded with non-union miners, 
when a detective named McKinney, a 
witness for the mine-owners, admitted 
under cross-examination that he himself 
attempted to wreck the train, and was 
hired to do it by the Mine Owners’ As- 
sociation. He first tried to induce some 
of the miners to commit the crime, and, 
failing in that, he attempted it himself 
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with a view to shifting the blame on the 
union. 

These things make it difficult to get at 
the truth in the whole affair. Whether the 
men about to be tried are convicted or 
acquitted of the crime with which they 
are charged, the more one studies the 
workings of the Western Federation of 
Miners, the more irresistibly is the im- 
pression borne home that the teachings 
of its officers are dangerous to the forces 
which make for law and order. Incen- 
diary utterances against the Government 
and its constituted authorities are not 
likely to increase respect for the law. 
If the officers of the Western Federation 
are guiltless of all the crimes laid at their 
doors, they are at least guilty of teaching 
a doctrine that might easily incite weaker 
men to commit such crimes. , 

Important as are some of the issues 
in this trial, there is no occasion for the 
hysteria that is being manifested in cer- 
tain quarters. Socialist papers and other 
radical publications are trying to make 
it appear that this is a death-struggle 
between organized labor and organized 
capital. It is nothing of the kind. It 
is atrial of men charged with one of the 
blackest murders ever committed in this 
country. If they are given a fair trial 
by a jury of their peers and found guilty, 
to say that their conviction means a 
deathblow to organized labor is worse 
than an insult to the organized wage- 
workers of the country. The labor 
movement rests on no such unsafe foun- 
dation. When Debs was sent to jail 
during the American Railway Union 
strike in 1894, the same hysterical writ- 
ers and speakers declared it meant the 
death of organized labor. Debs served 
his sentence, and the American Rail- 
way Union was disrupted. The rail- 
way brotherhoods are to-day stronger 
than at any time in their history. The 
mere possibility of innocent men being 
hanged is serious to contemplate. It is 
also a serious matter that murders such 
as have been committed in the West can 
happen and the ‘perpetrators escape 
unwhipped of justice. But the future of 
organized labor, even in the mining 
camps of the West, is not dependent on 
the result of the Moyer-Haywood trial, 
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Mr. Oxenham’s novels are less 
well known than they deserve 
to be, although two or three of 
them, such as “ God’s Prisoner ” and “ Barbe 
of Grand Bayou,” have been praised by many 
judicious critics. In “ The Long Road” he 
has exceeded his former work in human sym- 


Among the 


Novels 


pathy, quiet charm, and dramatic force. The. 


story is of Siberia in the early days. The 
basis of the tale is found ina singular decree 
(an actual historical fact, we are told) by 
which a provincial governor ordered a man 
under his displeasure to move constantly 
from place to place, never to remain in one 
town longer than ten days. Stepan, this 
perpetual wanderer, builds a house on wheeis, 
and with his wife and two children journeys 
from village to village, over the wild steppes 
-peddler, newsbearer, and friend of the 
peasants. In the summer the little family 
have idyllic days in the beautiful woods; in 
the winter they suffer severe hardships and 
barely escape from wolves, cold, and starva- 
tion. One by one wife and children die,and 
there is left to Stepan only the hope of 
revenge on his persecutor. An opportunity 
offers, but his hand is held because a little 
girl,in name and appearance like his own 
little Katinka, turns aside his hatred. He 
disappears far into the northern wilds, living 
with savage beasts and Eskimos, passes 
through a period of insanity, but finally re- 
gains reason and faith in God, and with his 
now battered house on wheels resumes his 
rounds on the “ Jong road,” a sweet old man, 
beloved by children and by the poor. 
“While he lived he was an_ institution; 
when he died he became a legend.” This 
simple story is told with not a few dramatic 
incidents, and with notable sincerity of feel- 
ing and unity of literary purpose. It is 
touching in its pathos, but always alive with 
action and character, so that it is never 
dolorous or depressing. For freshness of 
sentiment and vividness of narrative it seems 
to us unexcelled by any recent romance. 
(The Long Road. By John Oxenham. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50.) 
In“ The Turn of the Balance” Brand 
Whitlock bitterly arraigns the present sys- 
tem of administration of law in our country. 
Corruption, incompetence, neglect, fierce 
prejudice, and general injustice are its char- 
acteristics, according to this unrelievedly 
grim presentation. The worst of it is that 
there is no gleam of hope; the few feeble 
efforts at reform undertaken by one of the 
young lawyers, who has a human feeling, 
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are utterly fruitless. The big, remorseless 
machine rolls on, crushing its victims 
Punishment is not remedial. The lives of 
two young offenders are traced to th 
bitter end—and all the effect of proffered 
help for them is to increase the horror o} 
their ruin. The author shows a knowledge 
of the cruel and selfish phases of our civili 
zation, but while his heart burns with indig 
nation his eyes seem blinded to every ray 
of hope to be found in purity, righteousness 
and sound judgment. Profoundly depress- 
ing is the effect of this story, yet the autho: 
surely must have been moved by a desire to 
better the conditions he describes with great 
power. Is nothing to be done? (The Turn 
of the Balance. By Brand Whitlock. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind 
$1.50.) 

Plot-stories are of late more abundant 
than novels of character-depiction. One of 
those now before us, Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
* Poison Island” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.50), has both elements, however, and one 
feels that the author really cares more for the 
people than for the plot. The siory is of the 


type of Stevenson’s “ Treasure Island ;” thus, 
buried gold, ex-pirates, a boy with a secre! 


chart, and a company voyaging in search of 
treasure are common to both stories. In 
the end Mr. Quiller-Couch springs some 
remarkable surprises on his reader, and the 
closing incidents are even so bizarre and 
unnatural that the reader suspects that the 
author is laughing in his sleeve at the credu- 
lity of romance-lovers. More consistent and 
better worked out as to plot is Mr. W. T. 
Eldridge’s “ Hilma” (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, $1.50). This belongs in that 
class of which Anthony Hope’s “ Prisoner 
of Zenda” is the prototype. A brave and 
resourceful American is thrown into the 
dynastic plots of a petty imaginary nation in 
eastern Europe, and plots and counterplots 
develop in rapid and thrilling succession. 
Cne does not need to guess that the Ameri- 
can foils the political villains who try to keep 
Princess Hilma from her throne, nor that he 
loves the beautiful young queen, and that 
both sacrifice love to duty. The tale is built 
up in a workmanlike way, and has a reason- 
able number of thrills and sudden turns. 
“ Martin Hewitt, Investigator,” is a new edi- 
tion of a collection of detective stories in 
which Arthur Morrison (who, by the way, has 
done much better things than detective tales 
almost avowedly imitates Conan Doyle 
Martin is as clever as Sherlock, and some ot! 
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these mysteries are capitally invented. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, $1.25.) Some- 
what similar in character but much cruder is 
“The Thinking Machine,” by Jaques Fu- 
trelle (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, $1.50). 
The author’s ingenuity is great, but the ele- 
ment oi probability is not always maintained. 

In another story, Margaret Potter shows 
us the depth of social corruption in Russia 
among the nobility within the court circle. 
She writes intensely, and constructs a tragedy 
upon well-known and acknowledged founda- 
tions. The Princess Catharine, of noble mind 
and nature, lived a life corroded and crippled 
by the sins of those nearest to her. The 
touches of history involving Russia and Aus- 
tria are introduced with dramatic effect, but 
we must warn readers that ‘‘ The Princess ” is 
immeasurably sad. An occult strain runs 
through the novel, managed with frankness 
and some skill. Ivan Gregoriev, writer of 
great symphonies, is permitted, after his death, 
to become the messenger of truth, the healing, 
ministering spirit to Catharine, and later to 
Vittoria, bringing to each wounded heart a 
knowledge of the meaning of existence, 
shadowy but real enough to them. (The 
Princess. By Margaret Potter. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $1.50.) 

Mr. Bullen’s love of the sea and his 
conscientious realism in treating facts as 
facts, while often interpreting them in a 
poetic way, are so well known that he really 
did not need to preface this tale with the 
statement that it might be read without 
danger of acquiring false information about 
the sea or about the ways of its servants. 
As a story, strictly speaking, the book lacks 
proportion and construction; but as a pic- 
ture of the sailor’s life in port and on board 
ship, and a narrative of adventure and inci- 
dent that might easily befall a boy appren- 
tice, the book is capital, and will be relished 
by young readers. (Frank Brown, Sea Ap- 
prentice. By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 

Mr. Owen Wister’s humor is always genu- 
ine and racy, and in this little burlesque he 
fairly riots in absurd specimens of super- 
simplified spelling. ihis fantastic skit is 
immensely amusing at its outset, but becomes 
a little tedious before the end. (How Doth 
the Simple Spelling Bee. By Owen Wister. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 50c.) 
A new and attractive edition 
in two volumes, with portrait, 
maps, and a brief sketch of 
Dampier’s life by the editor, Mr. John Mase- 
field. Dampier was not always a picturesque 
or lively writer, but he had a tremendous 
story of adventure, fighting, and discovery to 


Dampier’s 
Voyages 
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tell, and, apart from the value of his “ Voy- 
ages ” as a historical record, there is in his 
faithful chronicle much that is human and 
vital. At his best, Admiral Smyth wrote, 
“the information flows as from a mind 
which possesses the mastery of its subject; 
he delights and instructs by the truth and 
discernment with which he narrates the inci- 
dents of a peculiar life.” Buccaneer, natural- 
ist, mariner, and thrice a circumnavigator of 
the globe, Dampier was emphatically a man 
of action, and in his way a thinker as well 
as a really great observer. (Dampier’s Voy- 
ages. By Captain William Dampier. Edited 
by John Masefield. In 2 vols. E.P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. $7.50, net.) 


Those misguided per- 
sons who read the New 
York Town Topics 
might enjoy these volumes. Their title, “ The 
Real Louis XV.,” indicates what one might 
expect. It is true that the period in whith 
that monarch lived was emphatically one 
for the muck-raker, but Louis seemed fully 
equal to his time. The author has probably 
told his kind of story fairly well. But, if one 
must read scandal, and especially about this 
particular king, the more vivacious “ Louis 
XV. et Sa Court,” by Dumas #ére, is, we 
think, to be preferred. (The Real Louis 
Fifteenth. By Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew 
C. P. Haggard, D.S.O. In2vols. D. Apple- 
ton &. Co., New York.) 


Eighteenth-Century 
Muck-Raking 


A good title, this, for a book 
of clear, simple explanation 
of the operation of the practical mechanisms 
of the steam-engine, electric dynamos and 
motors, the telegraph, the wireless  tele- 
graph, talking-machines, heating and light- 
ing apparatus, and much else. There are 
numerous diagrams. The book is not in- 
tended for technical students, but is espe- 
cially adapted for young men interested in 
science and invention. For these and for 
the general reader the volume furnishes 
much that is practical and lucid. (How It 
Works. By Archibald Williams. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York. $1.25.) 


How It Works 


This useful monograph in the 
form of a letter to “ My Labor 
Friend,” and written in a char- 
acteristically clear style, ought to find a 
wide reading in labor circles; but for this 
purpose it should be printed in cheaper 
form and circulated through the news com- 
panies. Professor Smith appears to us curi- 
ously to misinterpret the doctrine of the 
“single tax,’ which its advocates have 
repeatedly explained is a “tax” only in 


Labor and 
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name; in reality it is a land rent, based on 
the idea that land is not a subject of private 
ownership but belongs to the entire com- 
munity. (Labour and Capital. By Goldwin 
Smith, D.C.L. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 50c., net.) 


If the rehabilitation of China 
is due to the efforts of John 
Hay more than to any other 
single agency, it may be also claimed that the 
increasing friendship between North and 
South America is due, more than to any 
other cause, to the efforts of Mr. Hay’s suc- 
cessor as Secretary of State, the Hon. Elihu 
Root. Among Americans, past and present, 
in enhancing amity between ourselves and 
the nations to the south of us, Mr. Root has 
been prominent in word and deed. His most 
notable accomplishment so far was the cir- 
cumnavigation of South America last sum- 
mer ina Government vessel, paying official 
visits to Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, Panama, and Colombia. Mr. Root 
refrained from visiting the remaining South 
Americar countries, Paraguay, Bolivia, and 
Ecuador, because the distance of their capi- 
tals from the seaboard made it impracticable 
with the time at his disposal. Everywhere 
the American Secretary of State was re- 
ceived in the spirit of the message which he 
carried, one of peace, friendship, and of 
strong desire for good understanding and 
mutual helpfulness. But his addresses were 
listened to not only with the respect due to 
his official rank in the Government, but also 
because of admiration for Elihu Root the 
man—for the masterful, individual force of 
mind and character which had forged to the 
fore as the leader of his profession in the 
Nation. To students of present-day politics 
the well-printed volume which comprises the 
text of Mr. Root’s speeches in South Amer- 
ica is invaluable. An interesting Latin atmos- 
phere is given to those speeches by the 
inclusion of the addresses of introduction or 
reply from eminent South American states- 
men. (Speeches Incident to the Visit of 
Secretary Root to South America, July 4 to 
September 30,1906. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.) 


Mr. Root’s 


Achievement 


The domain of art in general 
and of etchings in particular 
has received new and notable 
impulse by the work therein of William 


The Strang 
_ Etchings 


Strang. It is a satisfaction to all art-iovers 
that a collection of the Strang etchings has 
now been published, with an excellent prefa- 
tory account of them and their creator by 
Mr. Frank Newbolt. Like Mr. Newbolt, we 
would also call general attention to the strik- 
ing quality of these pictures. If the etcher 
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illuminates Biblical scenes, his work has « 
marked dignity, a simple, rather somber rev- 
erence ; in portraiture the technique of th: 
etchings is ever to the iore ; in the landscapes 
there is an individual note not to be lost 

finally, in the book illustrations we see eve; 
more graphically the artist’s imagination 
firmness, and finality. (Etchings of William 
Strang, A.R. A. Charles Scribner’s Sons: 

New York. $2.50, net.) 


The large page otf this hand 
some volume enables the pub 
lishers to present in especially acceptable 
form Miss Jardine’s interesting paintings, 
printed here, we rejoice to add, in colors 
attuned to nature and Swiss scenery rather 
than to startling art-color schemes, as has 
been the case occasionally with some recent 
books in which countries have been described 
by brush as well as pen. With very few 
exceptions these pictures can be cordially 
praised. We like also Mr. Rook’s plan of 
treatment and division of his subject; he 
gives us neither an arid chronological his 
tory nor a descriptive guide-book, but takes 
up chapter by chapter for broad intelligent 
treatment such subjects as “ Swiss Patriot- 
ism,” The Growth of a Republic,” “ The 
Swiss Government,” “Popular Control,” 
** Winter Sports,” “ The Swiss as Engineer.” 
Each subject, whether serious or light, is 
treated in appropriate vein and with evi 
dence of knowledge and discrimination. 
(Switzerland: The Country and Its People. 
By Clarence Rook. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $5.) 


The love of friendship and the love 
of literature are frequently found 
together. The devotees of the 
latter are specially apt to have a fondness 
for the former. While prizing their hours 
of solitude and meditation, they find, when 
not really reclusive, their true ideal of society 
not in the world or in its crowds, but in inti- 
mate, responsive association with their close 
friends. We see this among men of letters 
of our own day, and it has always marked 
many literary personalities. It was particu- 
larly so during Renaissance times, with their 
humanistic point of view. One does not 
always realize the special, subtle appeal o! 
that period of history as being specially due 
to the fact that it emphasized a time when 
the appreciation of friendship and poetry by 
men and women went hand in hand. This 
becomes evident when we recall some of the 
really important Renaissance characters— 
Reginald Pole, Juan de Valdés, Michel- 
angelo, Sadoleto, Bembo, Ochino, Gaspara 
Stampa, Pompeo Colonna, above ail, Vittoria 
Colonna, who was the friend of all the above 


Switzerland 


Vittoria 
Colonna 
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named. The friendship which existed be- 
tween her and Michelangelo, for instance, 
may take its place as a model for any such 
relation between man and woman. It seems 
strange that in the latest biography of Vit- 
toria Colonna but twenty pages should be 
devoted to such a historic friendship. We 
also regret to find the inclusion of but one 
of Michelangelo’s sonnets to Vittoria and 
one of his madrigals. Many of Vittoria’s 
own sonnets, however, are included. They 
testify to her ideals of life, to her literary 
equipment, and to the literary forms of her 
time. For a woman whose character was 
clear and convincing her verse seems singu- 
larly stiff and conventional. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it intensifies a certain quality of aloof- 
ness not surprising in one who took herself 
very seriously. But it was a sublime seri- 
ousness which distinguished her from the 
possibly more brilliant celebrated women of 
Italy. Those who have enjoyed Mr. Chris- 
topher Hare’s “Famous Women of the 
Renaissance” and Mrs. Ady’s more notable 
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volumes on the women of the House of Este 
can appreciate the contrast between the 
sparkling and at times butterfly-like Este 
princesses, and the reserve, the solidity, the 
lofty and crystalline character of the Colonna 
princess. While this latest biography of 


Vittoria Colonna lacks some of the grace of 
Mrs. Ady’s studies, it is a book full of charm 
and inspiration, one well reproducing the 
mellow Renaissance atmosphere enveloping 
the woman who has not unjustly been called 
the intellectual and moral leader of her time. 
As her latest biographer well says: 


She was indeed a woman to be proud of—untcuched 
by scandal, unspoiled by praise, incapable of any un- 
generous action, unconvicted of one uncharitable 
word. .. . Here was a woman perfectly equipped for 
the journey of life, fully developed on all sides, whose 
religion being allied with intelligence was at once 
more powerful and more interesting ; whose faith was 
as stimulating intellectually as it was spiritually satis- 
fying; whom a wide culture and a great charity deliv- 
ered from all narrowness of mind and heart. 


(Vittoria Colonna. By Maud F. Jerrold. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $4, net.) 


Letters to The Outlook 


PROFESSOR FERNOW AND THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


Theoretically, the State lands ought to be 
cared for under forestry principles—culling 
out the scrub and mature timber, planting 
profitable species, and bringing the woods to 
a condition which would yield the State a 
steady, even an increasing, income as the 
years roll up. 

Practically, we are utterly unable to trust 
the politicians. The Adirondack logger cuts 
the best timber, takes no measure to replace 
it, and the chopping he leaves behind him is 
awaste. Cultivation by areal forester would 
improve the forest crop, not deteriorate it; 
but I do not know of one Adirondack tract of 
land that has not been “skinned ” instead oi 
“culled.” There are now millions of feet of 
pulp logs lying on State land in the town of 
Wilmurt, cut down by pulp thieves whose 
work was sanctioned by bribe-taking game- 
wardens. The wardens, the timber thieves, 
and the men who shared the bribe money are 
not yet punished, nor likely to be, though it is 
now two years since the saws did their work. 
If this could be done in spite of the State 
Constitution, what would be the result if the 
restriction was lifted ever so little ? 

Professor Fernow, a trained forester, was 
in charge of the Cornell College of Forestry 
at Axton, and I have been to some pains 


trying to understand why the experiment 
failed. It was a supreme opportunity to 
demonstrate “practical forestry,” and the 
first thing, practically, done by the College 
was to enter into a contract by which it was 
obliged to deliver 49-inch hardwood, at two 
dollars a cord, in the yard of a wood alcohol 
factory, and hardwood logs at seven dollars 
a thousand, also delivered. It cost more to 
cut than the College got for it. 

Here was Professor Fernow’s great error. 
At the outset of the work, with 30,000 acres 
of Adirondack hardwood free of encum- 
brance, so-called practical- forestry proved 
itself incapable of making a bargain equal 
to that of the ordinary Adirondack log job- 
ber. This alone was enough to bring ridi- 
cule on “ practical forestry.” For sixteen 
years I lived within eighty rods of a wood 
alcohol factory whose owner has grown con- 
stantly wealthier making hardwood retort 
products—and this from only 4,000 acres ot 
hardwood of the same kind as that controlled 
by the College. The College tried to dem- 
onstrate to just such a kind of man how to 
make forestry more profitable, more prac- 
tical, and less wasteful ! 

The first chopping was made alongside 
the camp sites of summer people on Upper 
Saranac Lake. The campers came by thou- 
sands to the lake for the “ woods,” not for 
open choppings, however profitable they 
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might be. Thus were antagonized the “ sum- 
mer people,” who are less interested in for- 
estry than in having a playground. 

And, be it observed, Professor Fernow’s 
idea was first to destroy completely the 
stand of trees on the College land, and then 
replace it with a new forest. Of course, for- 
estry authorities, Gifford, for instance, say 
that it is better to remove a scrub forest 
completely, and plant to profitable varieties. 
But the State had moré than seventy thou- 
sand acres of burnings and barrens which 
could have been planted without interfering 
with the “ weed” trees. The College would 
have saved money by taking those waste 
lands instead of the forest, but it chose the 
best large tract of Adirondack land that was 
offered for sale—for destruction! 

However, I am not sure that the College 
was free to choose just what Professor Fer- 
now wanted. The Cornell tract was pur- 
chased from a pulp company, and pulp com- 
panies have proved themselves exceedingly 
powerful in Adirondack matters. 

There is not a man in the State who has 
not reason for regretting the failure of this 
experiment, loggers most of all. The State 
needed some one to show how wastes and 
weed forests could be handled with present 
profit and future increase. But this “ prac- 


tical forestry” wasted the forest which it 
had, and looked seventy-five years into the 


future for its profit. (Beginnings of Profes- 
sional Forestry in the Adirondacks, p. 6.) 

A point that has not been covered by the 
storage reservoir opposition is the fact that 
by planting trees on the barrens and skinned 
lands of the Adirondacks every purpose 
desired by the reservoir advocates would be 
tulfilled—save one, the privilege of skinning 
the reservoir sites. It would cost less to 
plant the trees than it would to build cement 
dams, and every one of the objections urged 
against the reservoir ponds would be met; 
slimy overflows, destroyed forest, unsightly 
shore fronts, unhabitable shore fronts, would 
all be prevented by forest soil reservoirs, 
while the streams would be better regulated 
than by dams. 

RAYMOND S. SPEARS. 

Little Falls, New York. 


SHIP SUBSIDIES 
There is one argument on the anti-subsidy 
side of the American shipping question 
which, while referred to in your article pub- 
lished in the number for March 9, was hardly 
given its due weight, for it is the con- 
trolling factor in the problem. The chief 


obstacle in the way of a resuscitation of the 
American merchant marine is the great cost 
of American-built ships. A freight steamer 
of moderate speed, having a carrying capac- 
ity of 6,000 tons, can be built in England on 
the Tyne atacost of from $37 to $40 per 
ton, or say $240,000. Three years ago a con- 
tract could have been made to have such a 
steamer delivered, ready for sea, for $150,000, 
or at the rate of $25 per ton, but in the inter 
val there has been an advance in the cost 
both of labor and of materials. In this coun- 
try the contract price for such a vessel would 
be from $80 to $90 per ton, or, on the lower 
basis, $480,000. 

This difference in the initial cost has the 
effect of imposing the following handicap 
upon the American ship merchant. He has 
$240,000 of excess investment which must be 
taken care of before he can begin to compete 
on equal terms with his foreign competitors. 
The excess earning which must be made 
before conditions of equality are reached is 
represented by these items: 

Depreciation, 8 per cent............--ee00s $19,200 

Annual marine insurance, 7 per cent 16,800 

Interest on investment, 5 per cent 12,000 

$48,000 

In other words, the owner of the American- 
built vessel would be compelled to earn ten 
per cent. more upon his entire investment 
than would be necessary for the owner of the 
foreign-built vessel in order that each might 
receive equal returns. It is impossible suc- 
cessfully to carry on any large business opera 
tion when laboring under such a disability. 
The greater cost of maintenance is an insig- 
nificant circumstance. Fifty years ago the 
wages and keep on American merchant ships 
were twice what they were on British ships; 
but at that time our merchant craft cost less 
to build than the English vessels, and we 
had little difficulty in competing with trans- 
atlantic rivals. Give to American ship mer- 
chants, by the repeal of existing restrictive 
laws, the opportunity to buy low-cost vesseis, 
and a quick and healthy restoration of the 
American merchant marine will take place. 
Those who demand subsidies assert that if 
such an opportunity were given our ship mer- 
chants, these would not take advantage of it ; 
but that those who Say this do not believe 
what they affirm is made evident by their 
vehement opposition to the repeal of our 
registration laws, a resistance which would 
not be shown if they were confident that our 
people would not purchase low-cost foreign- 
built vessels. OSBORNE HOwEs. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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- “THE NEW KIND’ 

It is now pesttbesty known that falling hair is caused 
by a germ, henceis a regular germ disease. Hall’s Hair 
Renewer, as now made from the ‘‘ revised formula,’’ 
promptly stops falling hair because it destroys the 
germs which produce this trouble. It also destroys 
the dandruff germs, and restores the scalp to a healthy 
condition, 

Formula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum, Sulphur, Tea, 
Rosemary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alcohol, Perfume. 

Ask your druggist for ‘*the new kind.” The kind that does 
not change the color of the hair. 

R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 








seasoning 

for Chops, 

Steaks, Fish, Game, 
Soups, etc., nothing 
can take the place of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 








(Established 1879) 

“Cures While You Sleep” 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh 


Confidence can be placed .in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured a 
Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet 

Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 

in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Leeming-Miles Bldg. , Montreal 
Canada 

















Conservative Banking 
By Mail 

Be informed on this subject. 

Send today for our booklet “G” 

giving facts of special interest 

to bank depositors everywhere. 


If we can’t convince you that 
you can safely get 


4: Per Cent Interest 


and have your money availableat 
all times, no harm done anyway. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Capital Surplus 
$2,500,000.00 $2,500,000.00 
69,000 Depositors 
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MAINTENANCE IN MOTORING 
MEANS MUCH 


HAT is where the WAYNE owner profits. Abolition of unnecessary mechan- 

T ism and the use of none but the best materials banishes that bugaboo of motor- 

ists—the cost of up-keep. The small number of wearing parts, the ample strength 

of the engine and delivery of power where it should go all tend to minimize the danger 
of trouble and consequent outlay for replacements. 


Saving in maintenance is only one of the WAYNE’S strong points, however. 
Absolute reliability at all times, ease of operation, and the high ratio of horse power in 
comparison with weight, give a sense of security and satisfaction that adds to the joy of 
motoring, marking the WAYNE as the greatest value ever offered for the money. 


$3,500 . . Model “R,” 50 H. P., 7 passenger Tourist 
$2,500 . . Model “N,” 30-35 H. P., 5 passenger Car 
$2,500 . . Model “N,” 30-35 H. P., Gentleman’s Roadster 
$2,500 . . Model “K,” 35 H. P., 5 passenger Car 


. Deliveries guaranteed. Let us send you a catalog describing our line. 


WAYNE AUTOMOBILE CO.), Dept. Z, Detroit, Michigan 
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A FRIENDLY GROCER 
Dropped a Valuable Hint About Coffee 


“For about eight years,” writes a Mich. woman, 
“] suffered from nervousness—part of the time 
down in bed with nervous prostration. 

“Sometimes I would get numb and it would be 
almost impossible for me to speak for a spell. At 
others, I would have severe bilious attacks, and my 
eart would flutter painfully when I would walk 
fast or sweep. 

“T have taken enough medicine to start a small 
rug store, without any benefit. One evening our 
grocer was asking Husband how I was, and he 
urged that I quit coffee and use Postum, so he 
brought home a pkg. and I made it according to 
directions and we were both delighted with it. 

“So we quit coffee altogether and used only 
Postum. I began to get better in a month’s time 
and look like another person, the color came back 
to my cheeks, I began to sleep well, my appetite was 
good and I commenced to take on flesh and become 
interested in everything about the house. 

“Finally I was able to do all my own work with- 
out the least sign of my old trouble. I am so thank- 
ful for the little book, ‘The Road to Wellville.’ It 
has done me so much good. I haven’t taken medi- 
cine of any kind for six months and don’t need any. 

“ A friend of ours who did not like Postum as 
she made it, liked mine, and when she learned to 
boil it long enough, hers was as good as mine. It’s 
easy if you follow directions.” Name given by 
Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 
little book, ‘The Road to Weliville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.” 


} 
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Hard to Curb: The speculative instinct 
has led many a sober-minded man to finan- 
cial ruin; many an impulsive woman to lose 
her own or her children’s inheritance by lis- 
tening to irresponsible advisers. 

The business of the Industrial Savings 
and Loan Company does not appeal to the 
speculatively inclined, but careful investors 
seeking a fair return on their savings while 
being assured of their safety will do well to 
write for full particulars of our investment 
which pays 


0% a Year 


Our business is conducted under New 
York Banking Department supervision and 
has been established fourteen years, during 
which time we have never paid less than five 
per cent. per annum. 

An account may be opened with us at any 
time—earnings start at once— 
withdraw at your option—earn- 
ings paid for each day. 

We invite your inquiries. 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 

AND LOAN CO. 


10 Times Bldg. 
Broadway & 42d St., New York 














Summer Suits 
Made to Order 


$6 to $25 


New York Styles 


Our costumes appeal 
to women who appre- 
ciate the fine points of 
artistic dressing. 

The garment you 
order is made to your 
individual measure- 
ments under the watch- 
ful eye of an expert, 
who sees to it that your 
wishes and _ require- 
ments are carried out 
to the smallest detail. 

Our system of in- 
spection and re-inspec- 
tion makes a careless 
stitch impossible. 

You risk absolute- 
ly nothing, for we 
guarantee to fit you 
and give you entire 
satisfaction or 
promptly refund 
your money. 


Our prices in- 
clude materials, 
linings, trim- 
mings and mak- 
ing — the  gar- 
ment complete 
and ready to 
wear. 




















Our Catalogue lilustrates and Describes: 
Tailored Suits - «+ «+ $7.50 to $25 
Silk Suits ° ° ° - $9.75 to $20 
Jumper Suits . - « $6.00 to $20 
Skirts .. . e ° - $3.50 to $15 
Jackets . ° e e - $6.00 to $20 
Rain Coats . . . . $8.75 to $18 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of 
the United States, which means a big saving to you 





Write now while you have our address handy. 
Ask for Summer Catalogue No. 38 and samples of 
materials from which to select. They will be sent 
free by return mail to any part of the Gnited States. 
If possible, mention the pe sm you prefer, as this will 
enable us to send you a full assortment of just the 
samples you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


216 W. 24th St., New York ) 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. Est. 18 Years 











No Agents or Branches. 
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HOMESEEKERS 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


And all those without much capital looking 
for a place to earn a competence and own land 
—have homes of their own—should investi- 
gate the opportunities offered in JSouth 
Dakota. 


All the principal points in the State are 
reached by the 


Chicago & North-Western Railway 


which is building new lines and opening up 
new territory where opportunities for cheap 
homes are presenting themselves every day 
with plenty of government lands open to 
homestead settlement. 

No charges except land office fee of from 


$14 to $20 for a quarter section (160 acres of 
land). 


These lands are being taken up rapidly. 


Thousands of acres of other lands, im- 
proved and unimproved, are for sale at low 
prices which are rapidly advancing. 

The chance of a life time. Seize it! 


Maps, folders and full particulars con- 
cerning railroad rates, train schedules and 
methods to be pursued to secure one of 
these free homes, on application to 


W. B. Kniskern, 


Chicago, Ill, 





Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry. 
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Model 22 
Price $1,250 


, A POWERFUL, convenient and economical two pas- 


senger touring car, a sensible compromise between 
a racing car and the ordinary runabout. 


In it is combined all the road qualities and comfort of 
the most powerful touring car with the economy and con- 
venience of the runabout. 


It is equipped with the new Rambler unit power 


plant, the most efficient, accessible and serviceable ever 
designed. 





Our catalog describes it in full and is at your service. 








Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Branches: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New York Agency, 38-40 West 62nd St. Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
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HYGIENIC, WASHABLE. 


OMO Shield. 





Proven best by hundreds of thousands of satisfied wearers. No 
other Dress Shield but the OMO is ODORLESS, IMPERVIOUS, 


The OMO 1s made in every style, all beautifully illustrated in our 
DRESS SHIELD BOOKLET, which gives Dress Shield information 
of value to every woman—IT IS FREE. Sendusa postcard NOW. 

We guarantee to replace any garment damaged by an imperfectly made 


OMO MFG, CO., Dept. 0, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 














$A Round Trip 
a4 to Spokane 


From Chicago for the 
convention of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union at 
Spokane, Wash., July 4 
to 7, 1907, via the 


Chicago, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


Tickets on sale June 20 
to July 12, 1907. Final 
return limit September 
15, 1907. Choice of 
routes. Stop-overs al- 
lowed at all points within 
final return limit. 

For further information regard- 
ing rates, routes or reservations, 
address 

F. A. MILLER or W. S. HOWELL 


Gen’l Passenger Agent Gen’l Eastern Agent 
Chicago 381 Broadway, New York 











North Shore Health Resort 
Winnetka, Illinois 


On Lake Shore and Sheridan Drive, 16 miles from Chicago. 
Exclusively for disorders of the 


Heart, Kidneys 
Digestion, Nerves 
Convalescence, Rheumatism 


Correspondence invited for more detailed information 
regarding mode of treatment, results, etc., etc., etc. 


























A satisfactory, safe, and profitable form of invest- 
ment. Interest payable monthly, quarterly, or semi- 
annually, as desired. Send for booklet “ A.” 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $300,000.00 








Heart Palpitation 


is caused by generation of gas in the 
stomach. Charcoal absorbs all gases, 
and stops fermentation. 


MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


ate made of purest charcoal. Try 
them for palpitation of the heart, dys- 
pepsia, and indigestion. 


FOR 10c. in stamps, a full size 25c. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 30 Astor House, N: Y. 
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Mullins Advice to Boat Buyers 


Before you buy any boat, built by any manufacturer, selling at any price, ask the following questions:— 
First—Is your hull guaranteed against puncture, and will you pay for repairing it if it should be punctured? 
Second—Is your hull guaranteed against leaking, water-logging, opening seams, and the necessity of calking? 
Third—lIs your hull equipped with air-tight compartments, and guaranteed as safe as a life-boat? 
Fourth—Will you absolutely guarantee the speed of your motor boats, and will you take them back and refund the 
purchase price if they do not make the speed guaranteed. 
Fifth—Is your engine guaranteed to be free from defects in workmanship and material, mechanically accurate, 
perfect running, and will you, in case of my inability torun my engine, send a man to start it for me. 


Mullins Pressed Steel Boats 


Are Sold Under the Above Absolute Guarantee 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end like a life boat. The smooth, steel hullhas /j 
handsome lines, and glides through the water with the least possible resistance—they are faster, more durable, and safer— . 
they don’t crack, leak, dry out or sink—are elegant in design and finish. 

The Mullins Steel Motor Boats have rovolutionized motor boat building, and are superior in every way to wooden 
motor boats. They are equipped with Mullins Reversible Engines, so simple in construction, and so dependable that a boy i] 
cau run them, and the Mullins Improved Underwater Exhaust, which makes them absolutely noiseless, 


Write For Our Free Illustrated Catalogue of Motor Boats—Row Boats—Hunting and Fishing Boats. 
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( THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 322 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 
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Refrigerators 


Opal Glass—Porcelain Tile and 
White Wood Lined—Are 
Built to Order 


For Fine Residences 


Clubs—Hotels—Hospitals—Public 
Institutions—Grocers— 
Markets—Florists, Etc. 


They are without question the most perfect 
refrigerators built, and are used and endorsed by 
thousands of architects, physicians, sanitary ex- 
perts, prominent people, clubs, hotels, etc. 





BUILT TO ORDER FOR 


U MR. R. F. CONWAY, CHICAGO 














The McCray Patent System of Refrigeration 


mitted to be the best system of refrigeration ever invented, and insures a perfect circulation of absolutely pure, 
dry air—so perfect that salt and matches can be kept in a McCray Refrigerator without becoming damp. 
re is never the faintest suspicion of a foul odor about the McCray Refrigerator. They can be iced from out- 
rs, are always clean, sweet, dry, and sanitary. and keep food in perfect condition. : : ; 
Send Us Your Address To-day and let us send you the valuable book—** How to Use a Refrigerator.” 



























r i sg ‘ a a ale “Inbe. Publi 
lane ot} Catalogue No. 81 for Residences ; No. 46 for Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, Public In- 
( atalogues and Estimates are Sent Free stitutions, etc. ; No. 57 for Meat Markets ; No. 64 for Grocers ; No. 71 for Florists. 
McCray Refrigerator Co., 586 Mill Street, Kendallville, Indiana 
| Branches in all principal cities. } 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 








United States 


Supreme Law 
Decides It 


> ; ior Columbia Wins its suits against record makers whose imita- 
| tions of Columbia Records were declared infringements of 
the patented Columbia Record Making Process by The U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. It is the Superior Record Making 
Process that results in the Superiority of 


Columbia 


Records 


Superior in durability: they last longer than any other records. 

Superior in tone production: absolutely free from imperfections and the 
scratchy sounds that mar the music made by other records. 

Superior in perfect reproduction of vocal and instrumental sounds: Every 
word perfect in enunciation — Every note liquid and distinct. 

Superior in every way: No other records are as good at any price. 

Columbia Records fit all makes of Talking Machines. 

Columbia Records sound best on Columbia Graphophones; but if yours is an- 
other make, Columbia Records will greatly improve the tone quality of your machine 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l. 

353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
88 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 526 McAllister St., San Francisco. 


Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904. Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 Grand Prize, Milan, 1906 
Stores in all Principal Cities Dealers Everywhere 








